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PREFACE 

THE  following  pages  contain  a  collection  of  poems, 
ballads,  songs,  and  stories  in  verse,  contributed  to 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  during  thirty  years,  to- 
gether with  others  which  have  not  previously  appeared 
in  print. 

They  are  not  the  product  of  learned  leisure  or  sylvan 
calm.  They  are  the  outcome  of  vocal  moments  in 
working  hours  passed  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  London 
life  by  one  whose  first  playground  was  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  whose  earliest 
experience  of  the  country  was  a  visit  to  the  Temple 
Gardens. 

Some  of  the  pieces  were  occasional,  as  the  verses 
"  To  Alfred  the  Great,"  which  appeared  in  The  L)aily 
Chronicle  on  the  day  upon  which  Lord  Rosebery 
unveiled  the  statue  at  Winchester,  and  the  lines  "To 
Mary  Shakespeare,"  written  for  Shakespeare's  birthday 
and  first  printed  in  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled 
"  In  Shakespeare's  Country."  Two  or  three  pieces  are 
modern  versions  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  as  "  The 
Fairin'  "  and  "  The  Winning  of  Cales,"  and  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  were  written  for  music.  The  his- 
torical ballads,  "  Hastings,"  "  Poitiers,"  etc.,  etc., 
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6  Preface 

were  intended  as  contributions  to  a  ballad  history  of 
England  which  the  writer  has  had  in  contemplation 
for  some  years,  and  for  which  he  has  gathered  much 
material.  The  stories  in  verse  were  written  from  time 
to  time  for  platform  use,  and  many  other  pieces  have 
been  largely  used  as  recitations.  A  few  notes  have 
been  added  in  further  explanation  of  certain  numbers. 

The  writer  is  assured  that  in  their  isolated  settings 
these  poems  have  given  pleasure  and  proved  useful 
to  many,  and  he  hopes  there  are  not  a  few  who  will 
welcome  them  in  a  collected  form. 

A.  H.  M. 

March  3 is/,  1910. 
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I  HAVE  a  golden  gallery  where  wait 

The  Royalty  of  ages,  at  my  will 

The  feast  to  spread,  the  goblet  to  fulfil 
That  I  may  banquet  with  the  gods  in  state. 
'Tis  but  a  little  chamber,  bare  and  strait, 

But  when  I  enter,  ready,  calm  and  still, 

In  ordered  retinue  they  stand,  until 
I  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  then,  elate, 
I  see  the  scene  dissolve  :   Homer  lays  bare 

Olympian  heights,  and  bids  the  gods  descend  ; 
Virgil  throws  wide  the  view,  and  vineyards  rare 

Outstrip  the  eye  ;  then  Horace  joins  his  friend, 
And  I,  Augustus  like,  between  them  fare, 

While  old  Silenus  laughs,  and  Sappho's  songs  ascend. 
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PAN 

AN   AUTUMN  MEMORY 

0  PAN,  you  shabby  fellow, 
Why  leave  us  all  so  long  ? 

Are  reeds  no  longer  mellow, 
Nor  women  worth  a  song  ? 

Come  !     Echo  haunts  the  mountain, 
And  Dian  hunts  the  hill, 

And  Syrinx  at  the  fountain 
Is  waiting,  weeping,  still ! 

1  saw  you  once,  you  scare,  you, 
Hid  by  a  virgin  pool 

Where  women,  unaware  you 

Watched  from  the  shadows  cool, 
Bare  their  white  limbs  and  dip  them 

Deep  in  the  dimpling  wave  ; 
I  saw  you  try  to  trip  them, 

I  heard  the  scream  they  gave, 
And  saw  their  white  feet  flying 

Your  laughter  o'er  the  lea, 
And  heard  them,  panting,  crying  ;— 

Out  on  such  roguerie  ! 
13 


But  that  was  in  the  springtime 

A  long,  long  while  ago  ; 
And  time  will  never  bring  time 

lyike  that  again,  I  know. 
Yet  though  the  Spring  has  faded, 

And  Summer  with  the  rose, 
And  Autumn,  old  and  jaded, 

Waits  winter  with  repose, 
For  ever  ringing  after 

That  frolic  rout,  I  hear 
The  lilt  of  lyric  laughter 

Along  the  yellow  year. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY 


THE   COMING   OF   THE    DOVE 

THE  sun  shone  over  the  Mendip  hills, 
The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea 

A  southern  gale  ;   "A  sail !   a  sail ! 
Who  sails  so  fast  and  a-lee, 

With  angel  hands  on  the  rudder  bands  ?  " 
— Joseph  of  Arimathee. 

The  sails  were  samite,  the  keel  was  gold, 
(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 

As  rays  of  light,  to  left  and  right, 
The  oars  outflashing  free, 

And  to  and  fro  she  curtsied  low, 
As  she  louted  at  the  knee. 

Her  hull  was  made  of  the  gopher  wood, 
(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 

Her  wings  were  white  as  Hermon's  height, 
Her  masts  were  crosses  three, 

And  mid-mast  stood  the  holy  rood 
That  groaned  on  Calvarie. 

The  waves  divide  on  either  side, 
(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 
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1 8  The  Romance  of  History 

To  fore  and  aft  their  white  lips  laughed 

As  they  gave  hei  passage  free. 
"  Oh  !  whence  your  \vav  and  whither  your  way, 

Joseph  of  Arimathee  ?  " 

"  We  come  from  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross," 

(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 
"  And  seek  a  sign  o'  the  hand  divine 

Of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree  !  " 
"  And  what  of  the  sign  o'  the  hand  divine, 

Joseph  of  Arimathee  ?  " 

11  Go,  seek  a  hill,"  the  vision  said, 

(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 
"  L<ike  Tabor's  mound  on  the  holy  ground 

By  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ; 

And  witness  there  of  the  love  you  bear, 
Joseph  of  Arimathee  !  " 

11  And  the  sea  was  rough  and  the  sea  was  smooth.' 

(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea.) 
14  With  never  a  lest  from  the  holy  quest 

For  my  good  men  and  me. 
Though  Angels  sped  where  the  vision  led — 

And  the  wild  waves  followed  free." 


11  But  never  an  arm  was  worn  with  toil," 
(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 

"  When  food  was  done  we  needed  none. 
Nor  wondered  why  it  should  be  ; 
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And  we  sail}-,  this  soiiv,  Bl  we  sailed  along, 
Domine'  !  " 


And  then  the  sun,  as  a  hundred  sun,, 

(Tin-  wind  Mew  in  from  the  sea,) 
A  living  light  revealed  I  lie  shdit 

They  sail'd  so  far  1o  see  ; 
And  they    ..in;-,  onee  inoie  as  lliev  leaped  ashore, 

"  Gloria  Doinine  !  " 

For  lo  !   the  hill,  us  the  vision  said, 

('Hie  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 
I, ike  Tabor's  mound  on  the  holy  ground 

Hy  the  I. Like  of  (ialilee, 
Filled  their  eyes  with  a  glad  surprise, 

"  Gloria  Domine  1  " 

And  their  faces  shone  as  Ihev  nr^ed  llieni  on, 

('Hie  wind  blow  in  from  the  sea,) 
As  Moses'  lace  in  the  holy  place 

Who  God's  own  face  did  see, 
Aflame,  ashine  with  the  light  divine 

That  never  else  may  be. 

And  they  sought  the  hill  and  they  climbed  the  hill, 

(The  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,) 
And  prayers  they  said  as  they  bowed  the  head, 

And  louted  at  the  knee  ; 
And  they  sang  their  song  as  they  strode  along, 

"  Gloria  1  )omine  1  " 
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"  This  staff  hath  borne  me  long  and  well, 

(Joseph  of  Arimathee,) 
And  it  shall  stand  in  this  western  land, 

A  witness  still  to  be 
To  Him  who  died  on  Calvary's  side, 

To  Him  who  died  for  me  !  " 

And  they  built  a  chapel  of  wreaths  and  boughs 

Of  many  a  leafy  tree, 
And  sang  their  songs  and  made  their  vows 

To  their  Ivord's  divinity, 
With  "  Kt  Resurrexit !    et  Resurrexit ! 

Gloria  Domine  !  " 


I  stood  awhile  on  Avalon's  Isle, 

And  looked  out  to  sea  ; 
But  sails  were  none,  and  ships  were  none, 

And  there  was  naught  to  see 
Of  angels'  wings,  and  holy  things ; 

They  sail  where  angels  be  ! 

I  look'd  inland  on  hill  and  strand, 

On  mountain  and  on  lea  ; 
But  the  staff  was  gone  and  the  saints  were  gone 

And  the  chapel  fair  to  see  ; 
And  bare  and  still  was  the  holy  hill, 

And  the  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea  ! 
But  everywhere — earth,  sea,  and  air — 
"  Gloria  Domine  !  " 


TO    ALFRED   THE   GREAT 

•fe 

HERE'S  to  thee,  olden  Alfred — 

Over  a  thousand  years — 
A  loving-cup  to  thee  we  sup, 

And  water  the  wine  with  tears  ; 
Glory  and  laud  and  honour 

Over  the  ages  ring  ; 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Statesman  and  Teacher, 

Admiral,  General,  King. 

"  Bedda  the  Blacksmith  hither  !  " 

Bedda  the  blacksmith  came  : 
The  wood  glowed  red  in  the  furnace, 

The  metal  white  in  the  flame  ; 
The  share  shone  blue  in  the  furrow, 

The  sword  ran  red  o'er  the  plain  : 
Life  !  to  the  land  of  the  long  right  hand — 

Death  to  the  doughty  Dane. 

Here's  to  thee,  olden  Alfred — 

As  at  a  father's  shrine — 
A  loving-cup  to  thee  we  sup, 

While  tears  fall  into  the  wine  ; 
Glory  and  laud  and  honour 

Over  the  ages  ring  ; 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Statesman  and  Teacher, 

Admiral,  General,  King. 
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"  Valkir  the  Viking  hither  !  " 

Valkir  the  viking  stood  : 
And  oh !  but  the  red  deer  shuddered 

As  the  axe  rang  out  in  the  wood  ; 
The  oars  leapt  out  of  the  galley, 

The  galley  over  the  foam  ; 
Life  !  to  the  free  of  the  land  and  the  sea 

Wherever  they  will  to  roam. 

Lord  of  the  bounding  billow, 

Tamer  of  wind  and  wave, 
Here's  to  thee,  olden  Alfred, 

And  the  wealth  of  the  world  you  gave  ; 
Glory  and  laud  and  honour 

Over  the  ages  ring  ; 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Statesman  and  Teacher, 

Admiral,  General,  King. 

"  Merca  the  Mason  hither  !  " 

Merca  the  mason  come — 
The  stone  rolls  out  of  the  quarry, 

The  pillar  rears  to  the  dome  ; 
The  column  stands  in  the  City, 

The  City  sits  on  the  hill ; 
Capital  town  of  world's  renown 

Sitting  and  singing  still. 

Here's  to  thee,  olden  Alfred — 

Over  a  thousand  years — 
A  loving  cup  to  thee  we  sup 

And  water  the  wine  with  tears  ; 
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Glory  and  laud  and  honour 

Over  the  ages  ring  ; 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Statesman  and  Teacher, 

Admiral,  General,  King. 

"  Johann  the  Scholar  over  !  " 

Johann  the  scholar  here  : 
College  and  hall  and  chapel, 

Temple  and  tower  uprear ; 
Wisdom  and  truth  and  knowledge 

Flow  from  the  holy  fane  ; 
Here's  to  thee,  olden  Alfred, 

A  loud  and  a  proud  refrain  ; 

Maker  and  Builder  of  England — 

As  at  a  father's  shrine  ; — 
A  loving  cup  to  thee  we  sup 

While  tears  fall  into  the  wine  ; — 
Glory  and  laud  and  honour 

Over  the  ages  ring  ; — 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Statesman  and  Teacher, 

Admiral,  General,  King  ! 


A    SONG   OF    WALES! 

THE  trumpet  of  the  Saxon 

Is  pealing  through  the  glen ; 
Uprouse,  ye  noble  chieftains, 

Lead  on  your  gallant  men. 
The  voice  of  the  invader 

Has  often  Cambria's  spirit  fired, 

Has  oft  her  lofty  soul  inspired, 
But  never  has  dismayed  her. 

Our  fathers  fought  before  us, 
Their  birthright  to  maintain, 

Their  spirits  hover  o'er  us, 
And  bid  us  ours  retain. 

Our  children  coming  after 

Will  note  the  issue  of  the  fray, 
And  greet  the  memory  of  this  day 

With  honour  or  with  laughter. 

The  flag  above  us  flying 

Has  often  waved  before 
Above  the  dead  and  dying 

In  the  brave  days  of  yore  ; 
Though  Saxon  hands  may  hurl  it, 

The  shaft  that  rends  its  seams  in  twain 

Can  never  mark  it  with  a  stain, 
While  Cambrian  hands  unfurl  it. 
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HASTINGS 
(OCTOBER  14,  1066) 

HERALD  of  Norman  William, 
So,  to  Harold  the  King  : 

"  Wherefore  array  of  battle  ? 
Scandal  to  do  this  thing  ! 

Now  by  the  holy  relics, 
Now  by  the  oath  ye  swore 

In  the  holy  place — by  our  Lady's  grace- 
Yield  thee  and  say  no  more  !  " 


Herald  of  Norman  William, 

So,  from  Harold  the  King  : 
"  Oath  in  the  shade  of  a  dagger  made 

Was  never  a  binding  thing  : 
By  the  bones  of  my  own  proud  fathers, 

By  the  hopes  of  my  own  fair  dame, 
To  force  the  oath  was  a  scandal, 

To  keep  the  oath  were  a  blame, 
By  our  Lady's  grace  in  the  holy  place 

I  will  bide  the  deed  ye  name  !  " 
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High  on  the  hill  of  Seniac 

Ambush  and  palisade — 
Osier  and  rood — of  the  merry  green  wood- 

The  oak  and  the  ash-tree  made — 
Held  ! — by  fair-haired  Saxons, 

Ruddy  of  head  and  hand  ; 
Noble  and  yeoman,  billman  and  bowman, 

Fighting  for  Fatherland. 
And  in  the  centre  standing, 

Under  his  banner  free 
And  wide  of  wing,  Harold  the  King  ! 

Leofwin,  Gyrth,  and  he — 
Keen  of  glance  for  banner  and  lance, 

Looking  towards  the  sea  ; 
Watching  the  Normans  gather, 

Waiting  the  wide  attack, 
With  never  a  movement  forward, 

And  never  a  movement  back. 


Slowly,  in  great  battalions, 

Over  the  hills  they  come, 
Bearing  the  holy  banner 

Blest  by  the  Pope  at  Rome. 
Swiftly,  without  confusion — 

Speed  without  hurry — there — 
Forming  to  right  and  forming  to  left, 

And  leaving  the  centre  bare  ; 
Then  into  the  centre  rolling, 

Like  a  river  of  light  andAsong, 
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A  glittering  force  of  foot  and  horse 

Full  thirty  thousand  strong. 
And  hither  the  Duke  advances, 

To  lead  the  wide  attack, 
With  ever  a  movement  forward, 

And  never  a  movement  back. 


Herald  of  Norman  William  : 
"  One  of  these  three  abide  ! 

Yield  me  the  right  of  kingdom  ; 
Or,  let  the  Pope  decide  ; 

Or,  give  me  single  combat, 
And  let  what  will  betide  !  " 


"  Herald  of  Norman  William  !  " 
Harold  the  King  replied, 

"  I  will  not  yield  the  kingdom, 
Nor  let  the  Pope  decide, 

Nor  suffer  single  combat, 
And  let  what  will  betide  ! 


"  'Twere  wrong  to  rest  the  issue 

Upon  my  arms  alone  ; 
This  is  my  people's  quarrel, 

And  I  but  lead  my  own  ; 
Urge  on  the  test  of  battle, 

And  God  defend  the  throne  !  " 
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Herald  of  Norman  William, 

To  Harold  the  King,  again  : 
"  Take  all  beyond  the  Humber, 

While  I  the  rest  retain  ; 
And  give  to  Gyrth,  thy  brother, 

All  of  the  broad  domain 
Held  by  the  Earl  of  Godwin : 

Nor  squander  blood  in  vain  !  " 

"  Herald  of  Norman  William, 

Once  more  " — Harold  the  King- 
"  We  have  no  need  of  question, 

Who  to  our  birthright  cling  ; 
My  people  are  united, 

And  let  us  live  or  die, 
Our  final  shout  of  charge  or  rout 

Will  menace  or  defy  ! 
Enough  of  truce  and  treaty  ; 

There  are  no  terms  can  be  : 
This  from  us  all,  we  fight  and  fall, 

Or  drive  you  to  the  sea  !  " 


Onset  and  shock  of  battle, 

Parry  and  thrust  and  ward  ; 
Ring  of  the  armour's  rattle 

As  knights  fall  prone  on  the  sward. 
Neigh  of  the  wounded  charger, 

Shout  of  the  stricken  knight, 
Grind  of  heel  as  the  horses  reel, 

And  men  go  down  in  their  might. 
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Crash  ! — and  the  breastplates  shatter, 

As  the  spear-point  comes  in  play  ; 
Clash  ! — and  the  helmets  batter, 

As  the  good  sword  cleaves  its  way  : 

Rally  and  charge  and  rally, 

Up  to  the  hill  in  vain  ; 
For  the  cry  is  "  Out !  "  and  they  strike  who  shout, 

Who  never  need  strike  again. 
"  Out  "  from  the  Saxon  yeomen, 

As  they  slash  and  hew  and  hack, 
But  never  a  movement  forward, 

And  never  a  movement  back. 

Then  :  "  Sire,  the  horsemen  weary, 

They  storm  the  hill  in  vain  ; 
For  the  host  arrayed  at  the  palisade 

But  hurl  them  back  again  : 
And  the  knights  and  squires  are  chafing, 

And  the  carls  begin  to  fret, 
'  By  the  Holy  Cross,  we  suffer  loss, 

With  never  advantage  yet !  ' 

For  some  the  great  Duke  doubted, 

"  He  is  no  more,"  they  said, 
"  We  fight  in  vain  for  a  leader  slain, 

And  we  cannot  crown  the  dead  ! 
Why  wait  we  here  for  slaughter  ? 

Why  press  we  on  to  doom, 
For  a  sceptre  that  is  broken, 

And  a  throne  that  is  a  tomb  ?  " 
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And  then  the  great  Duke  William 

Rode  helmless  down  the  van, 
"  I  am  not  slain  ! — I  am  not  slain  ! 

As  ye  may  see  who  scan  ! 
I  am  not  slain — who  charge  in  vain, 

Have  ever  another  plan  : 
We  lure  who  may  not  follow, 

We  woo  who  cannot  force  ; 
In  love  or  war  ye  may  drive  or  draw, 

Which  ever  the  wiser  course. 
Entice  them  from  their  fastness, 

And  face  them  on  the  plain, 
The  speed  of  flight  may  win  the  fight, 

If  but  the  flight  we  feign  ! 
Too  late  he  rues  his  rashness 

Who  follows  the  snarer's  track, 
And  ever  a  movement  forward 

Means  never  a  movement  back  !  " 

Anon  the  Saxon  yeomen 

Beheld  the  Normans  flee  ; 
And  with  the  cry,  "  They  fly  !   they  fly  !  " 

Broke  from  their  fastness  free  ; 
And,  like  a  mountain  torrent 

That  bursts  reluctant  bands, 
Swift,  uncontroll'd,  impetuous  roll'd 

Over  the  level  lands. 
Alas  !   the  ruse  they  rally, 

As  the  Saxons  flood  the  plain, 
And  whirling  sweep  o'er  the  surging  heap 

Ere  they  halt  and  form  again. 
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Confusion  darkens  counsel, 

They  fall  who  will  not  run, 
And  the  Normans  ride  o'er  the  stranded  tide, 

And  the  fight  is  lost  and  won. 
Alas  !  that  England's  courage 

Should  find  her  wisdom  slack  ; 
That  ever  a  movement  forward 

Means  never  a  movement  back. 


For  Harold  the  King  lay  lifeless, 

Under  a  heap  of  slain, 
(A  bow  drawn  at  a  venture, 

Alas  !   and  not  in  vain) . 
And  I^eofwin  had  fallen, 

And  Gyrth  was  smitten  down, 
And  there  was  none  of  sire  or  son 

To  win  and  wear  the  crown. 
So  on  the  great  Duke  William 

His  gallant  army  led, 
"  A  final  charge  across  the  marge, 

And  the  land  is  ours,"  he  said. 
"  They  cannot  cope  with  fortune, 

They  cannot  fight  with  fate ; 
The  might  of  God  is  with  us, 

And  the  death-angels  wait." 
And  sweeping  all  before  him, 

He  led  the  last  attack, 
With  ever  a  movement  forward 

And  never  a  movement  back. 
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Herald  of  Norman  William  : 

"  So,  from  William  the  King, 
Gather  ye  all  the  forces, 

Camp  them  here  in  a  ring  ! 
Under  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Bowing  on  bended  knee, 
Praises  to  Him  be  given 

Who  giveth  the  victory  ! 

"  Ix> !   to  the  God  of  battles 

Here,  on  the  field  of  war, 
A  tower  shall  rise  to  the  vaulted  skies 

To  stand  for  right  and  law, 
And  witness  to  all  ages, 

And  peoples  near  and  far, 
To  the  end  of  days  to  His  holy  praise 

From  whom  all  glories  are." 


BLACKSMITH'S    SONG 

IN  the  rattle 

Of  the  battle 
Is  the  sword  of  the  soldier  tried  ; 

In  the  clashing 

Of  the  slashing , 
Where  the  gallant  troopers  ride, 

In  the  ringing 

Of  the  singing 
When  the  stirrup  cup  is  quaffed, 

They  think  of  me 

And  they  drink  to  me 
And  the  strength  of  my  handicraft. 

In  the  furrows 

Of  the  burrows 
Is  the  sword  of  the  yeoman  tried, 

As  he  follows 

In  the  hollows 
He  gores  in  the  mountain's  side  ; 

In  the  ringing 

Of  the  singing 
When  the  harvest  cup  is  quaffed 

They  think  of  me 

And  they  drink  to  me 
And  the  strength  of  my  handicraft. 
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When  the  foeman 

And  the  yeoman 
Their  worthy  weapons  wield, 

For  the  glory 

Of  the  story 
Or  the  harvest  of  the  field, 

I  am  by  them 

When  they  ply  them 
From  the  onset  to  the  end, 

As  fervent 

As  a  servant 
And  as  faithful  as  a  friend. 

And  ever 

Ere  they  sever, 
When  the  triumph  cup  is  quaffed 

They  think  of  me 

And  they  drink  to  me 
And  the  strength  of  my  handicraft. 


AT   THE    BURIAL   OF    A   VETERAN 

"  Hodie  tibi,  eras  mihii." 

YOURS  to-day  and  ours  to-morrow, 
Hither,  comrade,  hence  to  go  ; 

Yours  the  joy  and  ours  the  sorrow 
Yours  the  weal  and  ours  the  woe. 


What  the  profit  of  the  stronger  ? 

Life  is  loss  and  death  is  gain  ; 
Though  we  live  a  little  longer, 

Longer  life  is  longer  pain. 


Which  the  better  for  the  weary — 
Longer  travel  ?    Longer  rest  ? 

Comrade,  you  have  solved  the  query 
He  must  die  who  would  be  blest. 


All  alone  across  the  borders, 
Death  has  led  you  safely  home  ; 

We  are  ready,  waiting  orders, 
Longing  for  the  word  to  come. 
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Empty-handed,  empty-hearted, 
All  we  love  have  gone  before, 

And  since  those  we  loved  departed, 
We  are  loveless  evermore. 

Yours  to-day  and  ours  to-morrow, 
Hither,  comrade,  hence  to  go  ; 

Yours  the  joy  and  ours  the  sorrow, 
Yours  the  weal  and  ours  the  woe. 


POITIERS 

(SEPTEMBER   IQ,    1356) 

WHO  reckons  the  odds  by  numbers 

Reckons  a  foolish  thing  ; 
For  Pluck  and  Stay  havoc  play 

With  the  schoolman's  reckoning  : 
The  mercer  may  measure  the  field  by  yards, 

The  clerk  as  the  numbers  run  ; 
But  never  a  fight  will  they  reckon  aright 

'Till  the  field  is  lost  and  won  ! 

Edward,  hero  of  Cressy — 

He  of  the  armour  black — 
Fierce  and  grim  as  the  armour  dim, 

Ten  thousand  men  at  his  back  ; 
Over  against  the  city — 

Ten  to  one  at  a  glance — 
Sixty  thousand  fighting  men 

Of  the  chivalry  of  France. 

And  oh  !  but  hearts  were  heavy, 
And  oh  !  but  hopes  were  high, 

As  the  grey  moon  faded  over  the  hill 

And  the  sun  shot  up  in  the  sky  I 
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"  What  of  the  force,  Sir  Eustace  ?  " 

So  spake  John  the  Good. 
"  By  such  close  observation, 

And  such  near  guess  we  could — 
Two  thousand  men-at-arms,"  he  said, 

"  Four  thousand  archers  good  ; 
And  hap  two  thousand  other  men  : 

Eight  thousand  by  the  Rood  : 
Well  posted  on  a  rising  plain 

Above  a  low  hill's  crest ; 
The  one  approach,  a  narrow  lane 

Where  four  may  ride  abreast, 
With  hedges  wide  on  either  side 

Where  English  archers  rest. 
Fair,  ruddy  men,  consider,  then 

Adventure  for  the  best." 

King  John  he  stroked  his  tawny  beard 

And  tossed  his  lion  head, 
"  Three  hundred  knights  of  a  hundred  fights 

To  win  the  way,"  he  said  ; 
"  A  thousand  score  of  foot  or  more 

To  follow  in  their  tread." 

Then,  Talleyrand  de  Perigord, 

The  I/egate  of  the  Pope  ;— 
"  'Twere  blame  to  shame  the  Christian  name 

While  better  we  may  hope  ; 
Some  offer  make  for  Christ  His  sake 

Of  wise  and  clement  scope  !  " 
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King  John  he  stroked  his  tawny  beard 

And  tossed  his  lion  head  ; 
"  I  have  no  terms  to  offer  worms 

Who  pardon  need,"  he  said  ; 
"  Bid  them  beware  the  death  they  dare 

And  sue  for  peace  instead." 

And  oh  !  but  hearts  were  heavy, 
And  oh  !  but  hopes  were  high  ! 

As  the  grey  moon  faded  over  the  hill 
And  the  sun  strode  on  in  the  sky  ! 

'Twas  Sabbath  i'  the  morning 

Of  God's  good  day  of  peace, 
The  travail  and  the  turmoil 

Of  this  mad  world's  surcease, 
When  Talleyrand  de  Perigord 

Unfurled  the  flag  of  fleece. 

"  Save  honour,"  quoth  Prince  Edward, 

"  Perforce  I  will  agree 
To  any  terms  in  reason  ; 

Take  thou  these  terms  from  me  : 
I  will  restore  the  cities 

And  castles  I  have  won  ; 
Release  all  prisoners  of  war, 

Asking  ransom  none  ; 
And  further,  will  make  oath  and  say 

I  will  bear  arms  no  more 
Against  the  King  of  France,  a  day, 

L,ess  seven  years,  to  fore, 
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For  passage  free  by  land  and  sea 
To  yonder  Island  shore  !  " 


'Twas  Sabbath  i'  the  evening 

Of  God's  good  day  of  rest, 
For  all  who  love  and  labour 

Of  all  good  days  the  best, 
When  Talleyrand  de  Pe"rigord 

Bore  back  the  Prince's  quest. 

King  John  he  stroked  his  tawny  beard 

And  shook  his  lion  head  ; 
"  Surrender  me  the  Prince,"  said  he, 

"  And  a  hundred  knights,"  he  said  ; 
"  Or  make  your  shrift  ere  morning  lift, 

The  dying  for  the  dead  !  " 

And  oh  !  but  hearts  were  heavy, 

And  oh  !  but  hopes  were  high  ; 
As  the  moon  looked  out  on  the  cold  grey  hill 

And  the  sun  went  down  in  the  sky. 


Three  hundred  knights  in  armour  ! 

And  oh  !  but  a  show  they  made  ! 
As,  bending  low,  they  dared  the  bow 

Over  the  narrow  glade, 
And  the  shimmer  of  the  shifting  light 

Upon  their  armour  played  ! 
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With  swish  and  flash  and  furore 

Over  the  lea  they  came  ; 
Over  the  field  of  fortune  ; 

Over  the  field  of  fame  ; 
As  though  a  pyre  of  living  fire 

Out-spat  a  tongue  of  flame  ! 

"  Now  bend  your  bows,  ye  bowmen, 

Nor  point  your  shafts  in  vain, 
Flood  on  this  flash  of  living  fire 

A  storm  of  ribald  rain." 
Lo  !  knight  and  horse  entomb  the  course 

On  valley,  hill  and  crown  ; 
The  Marshal  Clermont  rides  no  more, 

And  Andreghen  is  down  !  " 

And  many  fall  who  hear  no  call, 

And  many  stricken  sore  ; 
And  some  fall  back  from  the  attack, 

And  some  sweep  on  before 
And  clear  the  lane,  to  find  how  vain 

The  feeble  force  they  bore. 


Anon  the  Bnglish  horsemen 
Sweep  the  wide  circle  clear, 

With  twice  three  hundred  bowmen 
And  take  the  French  by  rear — 

All,  all,  are  in  confusion 
And  many  are  in  fear  ! 
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The  Dauphin  and  eight  hundred  men 
Have  fled  the  field  of  fight ; 

The  proud  Duke  of  Orleans 
Has  led  the  coward  flight, 

With  many  a  recreant  nobleman, 
And  many  a  dastard  knight ! 


And  then,  the  noble  Chandos  : 
"  We  win  the  doubtful  day, 

And  well  I  know  howe'er  it  go 
The  King  will  bide  the  fray 

Though  all  retire  ;  then  forward,  Sire, 
And  seize  him  as  ye  may  !  " 

And  oh  !  but  'twas  a  gallant  sight, 

As  thrice  three  hundred  men 
Bore  down  upon  the  fainting  fight ; 

"  St.  George  and  for  Guienne  " 
Rang  like  the  clarion  trump  of  doom 

Adown  the  narrow  lane, 
And  followed  far  the  shifting  war 

Over  the  bloody  plain  ! 
The  Constable  of  France  is  dead, 

Count  Sallebrache  is  slain, 
And  all  who  flee  are  shotten  down, 

And  all  who  stay  are  ta'en. 


Then,  by  the  Royal  Standard, 
The  brave  Prince  Edward  stood, 
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Where  swept  the  tide  of  battle  wide 

Over  the  field  of  blood, 
And  the  brave  Earl  of  Warwick 

Surrendered  John  the  Good. 

And  oh  !  but  hearts  were  heavy 

And  oh  !  but  hopes  were  high  ! 
As  the  moon  looked  down  on  the  cold  grey  hill 

And  the  sun  dropped  out  of  the  sky  ! 

Who  reckons  the  odds  by  numbers, 

Reckons  a  foolish  thing  ; 
For  Pluck  and  Stay  havoc  play 

With  the  schoolman's  reckoning  : 
The  mercer  may  measure  the  field  by  yards, 

The  clerk  as  the  numbers  run  ; 
But  never  a  fight  will  they  reckon  aright 

Till  the  field  is  lost  and  won  ! 


SOLDIER'S    SONG 

DRINK,  boys  ! — drink,  boys  ! 

The  buff  coat  has  no  fellow  ; 
Clink,  boys  ! — clink,  boys  ! 

And  toast  the  dowdy  yellow  : 
The  sop  may  be  seen  in  the  forester's  green, 

The  fop  may  be  found  in  the  raddle, 
But  ever  a  man  with  the  buff  in  the  van 

Or  righting  the  foe  in  the  saddle  ! 

Drink,  boys  ! — drink,  boys  ! 

The  buff  coat  has  no  fellow  ; 
Clink,  boys  ! — clink,  boys  ! 

The  wine  is  rich  and  mellow  : 
The  parson  may  clack  in  his  garment  of  black, 

The  fool  in  his  motley  deride  us  ; 
But  never  a  one  with  a  pike  or  a  gun 

Will  march  to  the  battle  beside  us  ! 

Drink,  boys  ! — drink,  boys  ! 

The  buff  coat  has  no  fellow  ; 
Clink,  boys  ! — clink,  boys  ! 

Though  cannons  roar  and  bellow  : 
The  green  and  the  red  may  die  in  a  bed, 

The  black  and  the  motley  as  cattle  ; 
But  Death  he  must  come  with  the  roll  of  the  drum 

And  bout  with  the  buff  in  the  battle. 
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TO    MARY    SHAKESPEARE 
ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  HER  SON 

0  MOTHER  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
Across  the  river  of  the  years, 

As  on  a  moonpath  of  the  sea, 

Our  loving  thoughts  flow  out  to  thee. 

Since  Hebrew  maids  a  thousand  years 
lyooked  forward  with  desires  and  fears, 
Their  hope — the  hope  of  all  the  earth— 
The  honour  of  Messiah's  birth  ; 

Since  unto  them  a  Child  was  born, 
To  bear  the  shame  and  wear  the  thorn, 
And  none  may  hope  a  babe  divine — 
We,  longing,  look  at  thee  and  thine. 

1  would  that  I  a  moment's  space 
Might  look  upon  the  loving  face 
That  beamed  above  his  baby  head 
Asleep  upon  its  bosom  bed  : 

I  would  that  I  might  hear  the  voice 
That  made  his  infant  heart  rejoice, 
That  warded  him  from  noise  and  wrong 
And  soothed  his  sorrows  with  a  song  • 
45 
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That  I  might  see  the  gracious  smile 
That  would  his  wayward  will  beguile ; 
The  mother-movement  of  the  lips 
That  gave  his  baby  fears  eclipse  : 


The  smile  that  ripples  on  to-day 
Whene'er  thy  sons  and  daughters  play  ; 
And,  too,  the  tear  that  bred  the  tears 
The  world  has  shed — three  hundred  years 

I  would  that  I  might  see  the  eyes 
That  sparkled  with  a  glad  surprise 
When  from  his  lips  in  infant  days 
The  Great  Divine  "  perfected  praise  " — 

The  bending  head,  th'  attentive  ear 
That  listened,  hunger-wrought  to  hear 
The  first  low  whisperings  of  the  lore 
That  holds  our  wonder  evermore  : 

I  would  that  I  might  feel  the  hand 
That  smoothed  his  brow,  that  early  plann'd 
His  footsteps — all  the  world  the  stage, 
More  proudly  trod  from  age  to  age  • 

And  then  if  I  might  bend  and  kiss 
The  hand  that  oft  enfolded  his, 
My  lips  would  sure  anointed  be 
To  sing  a  song  more  worthy  thee. 
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One  son  thou  hadst,  all  sons  above ; 
But  many  daughters  share  our  love 
And  lead  us  back  to  thee  anew, 
The  first  sweet  woman  that  he  knew. 


The  children  of  thy  body  born 

Have  lived  and  died,  and  passed  the  bourne  ; 

The  Spirit-children  born  of  thee 

Inhabit  all  Eternity. 

Where  Justice  calmly  mercy  pleads, 
Fair  Portia  ever  intercedes  ; 
Where  loving  fathers'  tears  are  shed, 
Cordelia  soothes  the  aching  head  ; 

Where  faithful  lovers  meet  to  woo, 
Sweet  Juliet  is  for  ever  true  ; 
Where  jealousy  provokes  to  ill, 
Fond  Desdemona  suffers  still ; 

When  we  encounter  woman's  wit, 
Fair  Rosalind  survives  in  it ; 
And  buxom  youth  mocks  wanton  age 
With  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page  : 

And  all  these  daughters  fair  of  thine 
Are  sisters,  lovers,  wives  of  mine, 
Who  fill  the  house  and  move  the  soul 
With  a  sweet  delicate  control ; 
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Who  thread  my  movements  out  and  in 
As  verily  as  kith  and  kin, 
And  with  them  in  my  heart  divide 
The  arbour  nook  and  ingle  side  : 

They  hold  my  hands,  sweet  mother  mine, 
As  now  I  bend  to  thee  and  thine  ; 
And  o'er  a  moonpath  of  the  sea 
My  loving  thoughts  flow  out  to  thee. 


THE   WINNING   OF   CALKS 

(CADIZ,  1596) 

Founded  on  a  ballad  in  the  Percy  Collection. 

THE  Dons  had  determined  to  hazard  a  bout  with  us  ; 

Bluff  and  bravado,  and  fire  and  sword  ! 
And  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  out  with  us 

Sulked  in  their  harbours  and  sauced  us  abroad. 
Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

Howard  of  Efnngham,  eager  to  fight  with  them, 
Captains  courageous,  and  knights  of  degree, 

And  noble  Lord  Essex  to  measure  his  might  with  them, 
Gathered  their  forces  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

And  oh !  but  our  colours  flew  many  a  flout  at  them — 
Braver  ships  never  were  seen  under  sail — 

As  hailing  from  Plymouth  we  sailing  flew  out  at  them, 
"  Now,  bragging  Spaniards,  take  heed  to  your  tale." 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 
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Into  Cales  merrily  danced  we,  and  cheerily, 
Where  the  king's  navy  at  anchor  did  ride  ; 

Taking  the  Dons  aback,  tapping  their  butts  of  sack 
Long  ere  they  looked  for  us  over  the  tide. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 


And  oh !  but  we  hurried  them,  worried  them,  flurried 
them, 

Lighting  their  beacons  as  on  we  advanced  ; 
Biding  no  leisure  for  hiding  their  treasure — 

And  oh  the  fandangos  the  dandy  Dons  danced  ! 
Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

And  oh !  but  we  hustled  them,  bustled  them,  tussled 
them, 

Singeing  of  whisker  and  pulling  of  beard  ; 
Toppled  them  overboard,  scullion  and  overlord, 

Gave  them  their  fill  of  the  fancies  they  feared. 
Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

Then  hotter  and  keener  the  men  of  Medina, 

Escaping  the  fire,  leapt  into  the  sea  ; 
'Twere  better  to  drown  than  to  burn  with  the  town, 

And  the  chances  were  equal  to  fight  or  to  flee. 
Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 
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The  noble  St.  Philip  was  burnt  to  the  waterway, 
Burnt  to  the  bottom  and  sunk  in  the  wave ; 

The  noble  St.  Andrew  and  Matthew  we  brought  away, 
Prizes  to  honour  the  true  and  the  brave. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 


Essex  he  landed,  nor  looked  at  his  losses,  and 
Horsemen  and  footmen  march'd  up  to  the  town ; 
The  Spaniards   they   fumbled   their   beads   and   their 

crosses,  and 

Scowled  from  the  ramparts  but  dared  not  come  down. 
Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 


Lord  Essex,  alighting,  then  called  to  his  righting  men 
(Oh !  but  Lord  Essex  was  gallant  as  brave) — 

"  Honours  for  all  of  you,  great  men  and  small  of  you, 
So  but  the  women  and  children  you  save." 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 


The  Spaniard  he  heard,  but  he'd  had  quite  enough  of  it, 
Fighting  with  never  a  hope  he  might  win, 

So  he  flew  a  white  flag  and,  right  under  the  fluff  of  it, 
Opened  his  gates  and  invited  us  in. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 
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We  entered  their  houses  and  frightened  their  spouses, 
Who  sighed  for  the  treasures  we  won  by  our  wit, 

For  who  had  not  tarried  had  left  to  be  harried, 
The  pie  in  the  oven,  the  joint  on  the  spit. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

And  all  the  rich  treasures  of  merchandise,  measures 
Of  damask  and  satin,  and  velvet  so  rare, 

Our  ravenous  hordes  measured  out  with  their  swords, 
And  every  man  jack  of  us  had  a  good  share. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

Lord  Essex  a-horse  again,  gathered  his  force  again, 
All  in  the  market-place  standing  around, 

The  prisoners  kneeled  to  us,  vowed  and  appealed  to  us, 
Crying  for  mercy,  and  mercy  they  found. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub,  beating  their  drums, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

And  still  as  we  waited  the  townsmen  debated, 

And  would  not  redeem  the  fair  town  as  they  said, 

So  we  lighted  a  fire — a  funeral  pyre — 

To  frighten  the  living  and  honour  the  dead, 

And  as  the  whole  town  was  lit  up  with  the  flame, 

Tantara,  tantara,  away  we  all  came. 


JOAN    OF   ARC 
1429 

THOU  wast  in  the  meadows  walking 
'Mid  the  lowing  of  the  kine, 

When  thou  heardst  the  angels  talking 
And  the  voice  of  the  Divine ; 

As  the  shepherds  did,  of  olden, 
On  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 

When  from  clouds  of  glory  golden 
The  angels  spoke  to  them ; 

And  as  we,  for  ever,  walking 

The  meadows  far  or  near 
May  hear  the  angels  talking 

If  we  have  but  ears  to  hear. 

O  chosen  of  thy  Saviour 

To  be  a  saviour  too, 
We  mark  thy  meek  behaviour 

Thy  simple  story  through. 

We  see  thee  stand  and  listen, 

And  on  thy  lashes  fair 
The  tears  of  worship  glisten 

As  the  dewdrops  on  thy  hair. 
53 
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We  hear  the  love  that  feareth 

Breathe — kneeling  where  thou'dst  stood, 

"  Speak,  I/ord;  thy  servant  heareth, 
And  what  Thou  wiliest  would." 


Then — as  the  face  of  Moses — 
Upspringing  from  the  sod 

Thy  radiant  form  discloses 

That  thou  hast  been  with  God. 


There's  tumult  in  the  city, 

Of  wonder  and  amaze, 
Of  hope  and  fear  and  pity, 

Of  shout  and  cheer  and  praise. 

And  lo  !  the  maid  advances, 
And  on  her  armour  bold 

The  smile  of  blessing  glances, 
And  turns  the  steel  to  gold. 

Her  milk-white  charger,  neighing- 
Proud  of  the  fate  he  bears — 

Chafes  at  the  crowds  delaying, 
And  on  his  mission  fares. 

Her  banner  floats  above  her, 
The  crowd  divides  before  ; 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
To  follow  her,  adore. 
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She  speaks  !   the  people  hearken, 

"  Orleans  shall  be  free 
Before  the  day  shall  darken 

If  you  but  follow  me. 

"  Who  would  not  dare  the  danger 

To  save  the  goodly  town  ; 
To  scatter  foe  and  stranger, 

And  Peace  with  Freedom  crown  ? 

"  'Tis  heaven  directs  our  courses 

Who  only  fight  to  win  ; 
For  God  is  with  our  forces, 

And  we  who  fail  Him  sin. 

"  Theirs  is  no  lost  endeavour 

Who  with  His  banners  speed  ; 
Who  fall,  are  freed  for  ever, 

Who  stand,  at  least  are  freed. 

"  He  is  a  slave  who  falters 

Till  any  wrong  shall  cease  ; 
Strike  for  your  homes  and  altars  ! 

Strike  for  your  children's  peace ! 

"  And  calm  as  love  reposes 

In  God's  wide  safety's  keep, 
Ere  yet  the  evening  closes 

Your  little  ones  shall  sleep." 
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One  after  one  surrender 
The  outposts  of  the  town  ; 

Defender  on  defender 
Hauls  his  proud  standard  down. 

Tourelli's  lofty  tower 
Alone  defies  their  might ; 

And  lo  !   their  spirits  cower, 
And  some  give  up  the  fight. 

"  Oh  for  our  dainty  leader  ! 

Lies  she  among  the  slain, 
With  no  one  to  succeed  her 

And  the  great  cause  maintain  ?  J; 

Alas  !   she  has  been  stricken, 
But  prone  upon  the  ground, 

Her  loyal  pulses  quicken 
As  she  hears  the  recreant  sound, 

And  all  her  ills  forgetting, 
She  dashes  to  the  fore. 

And  lo  ! — the  sun  is  setting 
And  the  town  is  free  once  more. 

Nor  here  her  triumphs  ended : 
The  province  must  be  saved 

And  many  a  victory  splendid 
Must  crown  a  battle  braved. 
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Ere  dawns  the  day  appointed 

The  proudest  of  her  dreams, 
And  the  Dauphin  is  anointed 

In  the  great  Church  of  Rheims. 


The  meadows  of  Domremy 

Are  smiling  in  the  sun, 
And  musical  and  dreamy 

Her  water-courses  run. 

The  kine  are  gently  lowing, 
The  sheep  are  grazing  by, 

And  chanticleer  is  crowing 
His  shouts  of  victory. 

Oh !  wherefore  do  they  keep  thee, 
Now  that  thy  work  is  o'er, 

From  eyes  that  aye  must  weep  thee, 
Where  angels  talk  no  more  ? 

Oh !  wherefore  hold  and  tie  thee 
In  bonds  of  camp  and  court, 

Who  won  their  freedom  by  thee, 
Who  only  freedom  sought  ? 

And  wherefore  the  reverses 
That  followed  in  thy  fate, 

When  blessings  fell  to  curses 
And  love  was  turned  to  hate  ? 
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Thy  noble  work  was  ended, 
Thy  great  commission  o'er  ; 

Would  that  thy  steps  had  tended 
Back  to  thine  own  once  more. 


But  saviours  of  a  nation, 
Like  Him  who  saves  us  all, 

Pass  from  the  proud  oblation 
To  the  vinegar  and  gall ; 

And  this  thy  crowning  glory, 
With  Him  to  suffer  loss, 

Who  trod  the  way  before  thee 
And  bore  the  bitter  cross. 

By  those  thou  hadst  protected 
Betrayed  and  overthrown, 

Despis6d  and  rejected, 
Forsaken  and  alone, 

Like  Him  in  loyal  fitness 
Thy  Caiaphas  to  meet, 

To  face  the  lying  witness 
Before  the  judgment-seat. 

The  lawyers  skilled  to  wrangle 
Thine  honour  to  impeach, 

And  cunning  to  entangle 
Thine  innocence  in  speech. 
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And  then  the  scorn  and  spitting, 

The  blow,  the  mockery 
And  death,  of  sin  unwitting, 

On  thine  own  Calvary. 

Say  who  had  greater  honour 

Of  all  the  saints  of  yore 
Than  Heaven  bestowed  upon  her 

Who  led  her  footsteps  o'er 

The  very  path  He  wended, 

The  very  steps  He  trod 
On,  till  the  journey  ended 

Before  the  throne  of  God. 


In  the  market-place  they  bound  her. 
And  mocked  her  simple  prayer  ; 

And  the  flames  leaped  up  around  her, 
But  her  spirit  was  not  there  : 

She  was  in  the  meadows  walking 
'Mid  the  lowing  of  the  kine, 

And  she  heard  the  angels  talking 
And  the  voice  of  the  Divine. 


CATHERINE   DOUGLAS 
1437 

Tradition  has  it  that  Catherine  Douglas,  afterwards  called  Kate 
Barlass,  on  February  2oth,  1437,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  hasp  of 
the  door  of  the  chamber  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  place  of  the  bolt 
which  had  been  traitorously  withdrawn,  and  so  delayed  his  assas- 
sination. 

"  Go  back ! — go  back  !  "     The  horsemen  hitch 

Their  steeds  by  the  stormy  water. 
"  Enough  !    JTis  naught  but  an  awesome  witch 
Affronts  our  ears ;  the  stake,  the  ditch, 

Are  the  doom  of  the  devil's  daughter  ! 


"  A  word,  a  word,  for  the  King  alone  !  " 

(And  oh !  but  his  heart  dismayed  is) 
For  the  fearsome  cry  of  the  ancient  crone 
Swelled  to  a  scream  and  died  in  a  moan, 
Like  the  wail  of  the  lost  in  Hades  ! 

"  Back,  back ! — go  back  !  "  nor  a  foot  she  gave, 

As  they  crowded  full  upon  her  ; 
"  Or  ever  the  King  shall  cross  the  wave, 
There's  nought  in  heaven  or  hell  can  save 

From  death  or  from  dishonour." 
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The  Queen  she  shivered,  the  King  looked  black 

(And  oh  1  but  his  fears  delay  him), 
But  never  a  King  would  turn  him  back, 
Though  he  faced  the  tide  of  a  battle-rack, 

Or  the  steel  that  would  betray  him. 


So  he  shook  the  rein  from  her  skinny  hand, 

And  pressed  him  over  the  water  ! 
And  onward  Wended  the  royal  band, 
Followed  afar  on  the  farther  strand 
By  the  doom  of  the  devil's  daughter. 


Alas  that  ever  we  wrongly  hear 

The  bodes  of  good  and  evil ! 
For  oft  the  warning  loud  and  clear, 
That  wildly  breaks  on  the  startled  ear, 
Is  one  to  welcome  and  not  to  fear, 
From  God  and  not  from  devil. 


In  a  hospice  old  by  a  mountain  height, 

Beyond  the  norland  ferry, 
The  King  is  holding  his  court — the  night 
Is  red  with  the  glare  of  the  torches'  light, 

And  oh  !  but  his  heart  is  merry. 
For  they  sing  the  measure  and  tread  the  dance, 
And  who  would  fear  for  the  look  askance, 
The  envious  leer,  and  the  jealous  glance, 

When  the  Christ-time  reddens  the  berry, 
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And  the  red  wine  sparkles  and  bubbles  up 

To  the  lips  of  youth  and  beauty, 
As  the  gallants  quaff  and  the  ladies  sup, 
And  they  pledge  the  health  and  they  drain  the  cup, 

And  pleasure  and  love  are  duty  ; 


When  the  minstrels  sing,  and  the  mummers  play, 
And  the  harpers  chaunt  a  measure  ; 

And  courtly  knights  and  ladies  gay 

I/augh  the  golden  hours  awa}' 

With  love  and  sport  and  pleasure  ? 


The  King  he  played  him  at  the  chess, 

With  a  noble  knight  beside  him, 
Whom  oft  in  revel  and  merry  sport 
He'd  dubbed  "  the  King  of  L,ove  "  in  aught, 

To  honour  or  to  chide  him. 
Quoth  he,  "  There  are  but  two  Kings  here," 
Then  he  bent,  and  laughed  in  the  young  knight's  ear, 
And  bade  him  'ware  of  an  ancient  fear, 
That  a  King  would  die  ere  the  fall  o'  the  year, 

And  the  woe  that  might  betide  him. 


And  oh  !  but  the  winds,  they  moan  and  roar, 

On  the  pause  of  the  music  breaking  ; 
And  a  hurried  knock  at  the  outer  door 
Stays  the  word  in  the  mouth  and  the  foot  on  the  floor 

And  the  mirth  of  the  merry-making. 
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"  For  the  King  alone  ! — for  the  King  alone  1  " 

(And  oh  !   but  his  heart  dismayed  is) 
For  again  the  cry  of  the  ancient  crone 
Swelled  to  a  scream  and  died  in  a  moan 

L,ike  the  wail  of  the  lost  in  Hades  ! 

"  Give  space  ! — give  space  !  for  the  King  and  me," 

Quoth  the  beldame  old  and  hoary. 
"  To-morrow  ! — to-morrow  !  "   the  King,  said  he — 
"  To-morrow  ! — to-morrow  !  it  may  not  be  ; 
To-morrow  !   his  face  I  shall  not  see, 

Or  see  it  ghast  and  gory." 

The  Queen  she  shuddered,  the  King  looked  wan 

As  he  bade  them  stay  the  revel, 
And  lord  and  lady  and  maid  and  man 
Disrobed  for  rest,  while  the  traitors  ran 

To  the  tryst  of  rogue  and  devil. 

Then  he  took  the  Queen  by  her  lily-white  hand, 

And  soothed  her  heart  to  quiet 
Against  his  own,  while  her  maidens  planned 
To  smooth  her  bed,  and  they  silent  stand, 

While  all  without  is  riot. 

Again  the  cry — alas  !  too  late 

That  by  the  Firth's  wild  water 
Had  warned  the  King  of  the  coming  fate — 
Now  mad,  and  inarticulate, 

Breathed  threatenings  and  slaughter  ! 
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Alas  !  that  ever  we  wrongly  hear 

The  bodes  of  good  and  evil, 
For  oft  the  warning  loud  and  clear 
That  wildly  breaks  on  the  startled  ear 
Is  one  to  welcome  and  not  to  fear, 
From  God  and  not  from  devil. 


A  hundred  torches  flash  their  light 

On  terror-stricken  faces. 
No  weapons  wait  them  left  or  right, 
Where  bolts  and  bars  were  set  ere  night 

Are  left  but  empty  places. 

How  save  him  from  the  traitor's  blow, 

From  the  coward's  knife  defend  him  ? 
"  They  come,  they  gain  the  hall  below, 
The  Graem,  the  Stewart,  Athol— O  !  " 
But  never  a  one  to  friend  him. 

Quoth  Catherine  Douglas,  "  Bar  the  door 
And  shield  him  from  the  danger  ; 

The  vaults  beneath  the  oaken  floor 

Will  hold  the  secret  evermore, 
And  baffle  aye  a  stranger." 

"  There  are  no  bolts  or  bars,  alack  ! 

The  staff  and  spear  betray  him  !  " 
The  wit  of  Woman  never  slack, 
Proud  Catherine  Douglas  answers  back, 

"  My  arm  alone  shall  stay  him  1  " 
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She  ground  her  heels  in  the  oaken  floor, 

And  where  the  bolt  was  lacking 
Thrust  her  white  arm,  and  moanless  bore 
The  stress  and  strain  of  the  stricken  door 

And  the  hew  of  the  axes  hacking. 

'Twas  but  a  bar  of  fragile  mould 

At  which  the  traitors  thundered, 
But  be  the  story  ever  told 
In  the  annals  of  the  fair  and  bold, 
A  woman's  arm  in  days  of  old 

Could  keep  at  bay  a  hundred. 

And  when,  abused,  she  fell  at  .last 

And  fainted  as  a  woman, 
The  story,  to  the  four  winds  cast 
And  borne  through  ages  come  and  past, 

Was  counted  more  than  human. 

They  found  the  King  and  they  smote  him  sore, 

Defenceless,  unattended ; 
And  twenty  daggers  sheathed  in  gore 
Alone  his  noble  bosom  bore 

From  hands  he  had  befriended  ; — 

Who  made  him  foes  of  the  lawless  horde 

Of  bandit  and  marauder 
Who  harried  Scotland — fire  and  sword — 
And  slew  the  peasant  and  robbed  the  lord, 

And  raided  over  the  border, — 
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That  a  key  might  serve  for  the  safety's  keep 

Of  store  and  gear  and  chattel 
Though  peasants  toil  and  watchmen  sleep  ; 
And  a  bracken  bush  by  vale  or  steep 

Might  be  enough  for  the  cattle. 


'Tis  said  on  the  strand  of  the  northern  shore 

Of  the  Firth's  tempestuous  water 
As  the  Christ-time  comes  for  evermore 
You  may  hear  in  the  boom  of  the  tempest's  roar 

The  doom  of  the  devil's  daughter. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  Crucified 

In  the  day  of  the  final  terror, 
Whose  arms  on  earth  were  stretched  so  wide 
That  they  reached  the  crosses  on  either  side, 
Will  not  take  to  Himself  as  a  snow-white  bride 
The  veriest  witch  at  the  stake  who  died 

For  the  truth,  though  the  truth  were  error  ? 

And  this  I  know — one  noble  name 

Shall  live  in  song  and  story, 
To  woman's  honour  and  traitor's  shame — 
The  bonny  Kate  of  the  Douglas  fame 
Writ  in  letters  of  living  flame 

On  the  deathless  scroll  of  glory. 


IN  THE  OPEN 


IT  is  the  time  of  maying, 

The  pretty  lambs  are  playing, 

And  maids  and  men 

Are  in  the  glen, 
Straying,  playing,  maying. 

It  is  the  time  of  wooing, 

Of  billing  and  of  cooing  ; 

And  every  dove 

Has  won  his  love, 

Suing,  cooing,  wooing. 

It  is  the  time  of  singing. 

And  all  the  air  is  ringing 

With  music's  swell 

From  bird  and  bell, 

Dinging,  ringing,  singing. 
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THE  cuckoo  in  the  coppice — hark  ! 

The  key-note  of  the  Spring  : 
The  thrush,  the  linnet,  and  the  lark 

Are  tuning  up  to  sing. 

A  thousand  harps  aeolian 

Are  throbbing  on  my  ears 
In  fantasies  violian, 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Come  !     Close  the  book  and  shut  the  case 

On  all  its  learned  lore  ; 
April  with  tears  upon  her  face 

Is  laughing  at  the  door  ! 

Hear  Nature,  and  take  heed  of  her, 
Leave  Thomson  on  the  shelf  ; 

'Tis  a  dull  task  to  read  of  her 
Who  sings  her  soul  herself. 

And  who  would  barter  Nature's  hymn 

For  Art's  mechanic  strain — 
The  rhapsodies  of  seraphim 

For  rhetoric's  refrain — 
69 
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Though  Haydn  took  his  fiddle  down 
And  swept  its  sweetest  string — 

The  dusty  music  of  the  town 
For  the  Pierian  Spring  ? 


ii 

O  floods  of  melody  afloat 

Upon  the  ambient  air, 
In  iridescent  chord  and  note 

A-tremble  everywhere  ; 

O  sea  of  colour  waving  wide 
Your  wonder  o'er  the  world — 

Medusa-tress'd  and  argus-ey'd, 
Star-spangled,  dew-empearl'd ; 

Tip-toe,  exultant,  waiting  wing, 

My  panting  spirit  longs 
To  join  the  pageant  of  the  spring 

And  sing  her  song  of  songs  ; 

To  spend  herself  of  her  delight 
In  one  impassioned  strain, 

And  in  fresh  fields  of  song  and  sight 
Renew  herself  again. 

All  life  is  vocal  with  delight 
On  earth  and  air  and  sea, 

And  music  murmurs  day  and  night 
Unbroken  melody ; 
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All  life  is  rosy  with  the  thought 

Of  summer  yet  to  come, 
And  eager-eyed  and  passion-wrought, 

And  only  I  am  dumb  ; 


And  I  would  sing  a  song  as  sweet 

And  wear  a  coat  as  gay, 
And  woo  the  lovers  out  to  meet 

The  children  out  to  play, 

As,  with  the  reed  of  magic  spell 

To  Hamelin's  Piper  given, 
To  lure  the  vermin  back  to  hell, 

The  children  home  to  heaven. 

O  Nature,  mother  of  all  powers, 

All  passions,  and  all  pains, 
Who  whom  thou  wilt  with  music  dowers, 

And  whom  thou  wilt  restrains — 

Why  flood  your  music  on  my  ears, 

Your  colour  on  my  eyes, 
And  voice  me  with  no  gift  but  tears, 

Articulate  in  sighs  ? 

Why  squander  wealth  on  every  sense, 
Till  pleasure  throbs  with  pain, 

And  stultify  the  recompense 
Of  passionate  refrain  ? 
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There  is  no  music  in  my  throat, 

No  magic  in  my  lyre, 
How  can  I  reach  the  utter  note 

That  crystals  my  desire  ? 

Oh  !  rid  me  of  this  sense  of  shame, 
Or  stop  my  eyes  and  ears, 

Or  give  me  of  your  tongues  of  flame 
This  pentecost  of  years. 
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Come  !   I  will  out  and  question  me 

With  every  living  thing, 
And  haply  bird,  or  flower,  or  tree 

Will  teach  me  how  to  sing. 

For  Nature  never  will  deny 

A  loyal  heart  like  mine 
The  secret  of  their  lyric  cry 

Who  worship  at  her  shrine  ;  — 

Who  only  longs  for  larger  powers 
To  lend  her  loftier  praise, 

And  add  new  largess  to  the  dowers 
Of  summer  nights  and  days. 


,  lyrist,  poet,  bird  or  bell, 
At  whose  sweet  call  we  throng 
To  Nature's  matins,  Philomel, 
Thou  priest  of  Evensong  ! 
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Say,  is  it  Nature's  law  to  flout 

The  songs  her  children  bring, 
And  keep  the  congregation  out 

In  places  where  they  sing  ? 

Blackbird  a-pulpit  mid  the  may, 
Whose  myriad  blossoms  throng, 

As  unto  them  were  born  this  day 
Salvation  in  a  song — 

Preach  me  your  gospel  old  and  new, 

This  sweet  epiphany ; 
And  let  me  antiphone  with  you 

Your  Benedicite  ! 

Linnet  alive  with  lyric  fire, 

Your  sweet  cantoris  sing, 
Ye  throstles  answer — choir  to  choir — 

Your  rich  decani  ring. 

Thrill  with  your  psalms  the  ample  zones 

Of  earth's  cathedral  piles, 
While  Boreas  booms  his  organ  tones 

Along  the  leafy  aisles  ; 

But  leave  me  not  to  mourn  alone 

The  lack  of  power  to  sing, 
And  chaunt  in  halting  monotone 

The  canticle  of  Spring. 
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Joy  is  but  half  that  cannot  out ! 

Beshrew  the  dainty  ear 
That  cannot  brook  the  lusty  shout 

Of  honest  chanticleer. 


Hush  !  there  is  movement  in  the  brake, 

And  music  in  the  tree, 
A  ripple  on  the  glassy  lake, 

A  murmur  on  the  lea, 

A  twitter  in  the  briar  hedge, 

A  flutter  on  the  thorn, 
A  rustle  in  the  grassy  sedge, 

Amid  the  rising  corn, 

A  chattering  beneath  the  eaves 

(A  council  over-bold), 
A  whispering  among  the  leaves 

Of  secrets  never  told  ! 

The  droop  of  many  a  flowery  head, 

That  erst  out-stared  the  day, 
As  though  they  hearkened  all  I  said, 

And  counselled  what  to  say. 

Tell  me,  O  rippling  river  rune  ! 

Answer,  O  bird  above  ! 
Hush  ! — "  Who  would  sing  a  song  in  tune 

Must  bring  a  heart  in  love." 


THE   SONG   OF   THE   ROSE-MAIDEN 

THE  sun,  he  is  my  lover,   and  he  comes   to  me  at 

morn, 
When  the  lark  relieves  the  nightingale — her  watch  upon 

the  thorn ; 
And  through  my  window  beaming  I  feel  the  burning 

bliss 
That  wakes  me  from  the  dreaming  to  the  dreamed- of 

with  a  kiss  : 
The  sun  he  is  my  lover,  and,  for  all  the  birds  may 

say, 
He  loves  me  morn,  he  loves  me  eve,  he  loves  me  night 

and  day  ! 

The  sun   he  is    my  lover,   and   he  waits   on   me   at 

noon, 
With   all  the  wealth  of  summer   and   all  the  joy   of 

June; 

And  in  my  garden  bowers  I  wait  him   as   a   bride, 
Through   all    the   brightening    hours    that  bring    him 

to  my  side : 
The  sun  he  is  my  lover,  and,  for  all  the  flow'rs  may 

say, 
He  loves  me  all  the  winter  drear  and  all  the  summer 

gay. 
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The    sun    he    is    my    lover,    and    he    lingers    in    the 

west 
When  the  nightingale  resumes  her  watch  and  the  lark 

has  gone  to  rest, 
And    on    my    bosom    beaming    I    feel    the    burning 

bliss 
That  woos  me  back  to  dreaming  and  the  dreamed-of 

with  a  kiss  : 
The  sun  he  is  my  lover,  and,  for  all  the  stars  may 

say, 
He  loves  me  east,  he  loves  me  west,  he  loves  me  all  the 

way. 


THE    LARK 

AT  the  topmost  height 

Of  a  golden  stair, 
In  the  utmost  light 

Of  the  ether  rare, 

Saluting  morn 

In  a  holy  hymn 
To  the  day  new-born 

With  the  Cherubim, 

As  Heaven's  gate 

Thou  hadst  pass'd  a-wing, 
Where  Angels  wait 

And  Seraphs  sing 

Some  radiant  air, 

Some  rapt  refrain 
To  bring  and  sing 

To  the  world  again, 

As  thou  hadst  heard, 

And  thou  alone, 
The  song  of  the  throng 

That  face  the  throne, 
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Nor  vain,  a  strain 

Of  a  golden  lyre 
Hadst  caught  and  wrought 

In  a  song  of  fire — 

All  hail !  sweet  singer 

Of  sunny  skies 
Superbly  happy, 
Supremely  wise. 


Nought  of  error 
Thy  music  swells ; 

Nought  of  terror 
Thy  message  tells ; 

No  mad  meanings 
Mar  thy  songs, 

Sad  intonings 
Of  fancied  wrongs ; 

No  deep  probing, 
Introspection — 

Soul-corroding 
Disaffection — 

Saddens  thee 

With  spectral  folly, 
Maddens  thee 

With  melancholy  ; 
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Never  a  sound 

In  thy  song  appears 
Of  the  soul  earth-bound 

With  doubts  and  fears  ; 

Never  a  note 

Thy  music  bears 
That  borrows  sorrows 

Of  morbid  cares  ; 

But  ever  soaring 

Where  pleasures  flow, 
And  ever  pouring 

Joy  below, 

All  thy  measures 

Throb  and  throng 
With  pent-up  pleasures 

Summers  long  ! 


O  bird  of  passage 

'Twixt  earth  and  heaven, 
Speed  the  message 

Of  angels  given, 

Singing  aught 

Of  heavenly  joy, 
And  adding  naught 

Of  earth's  alloy, 
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Yielding  up 

The  pure  and  true 

Of  the  honied  cup 
Of  the  gold  and  blue, 


Without  a  taint 

Of  thine  own  to  mire 
The  song  of  saint 

Or  the  feast  of  fire  ; 

Pouring  out 

As  full  and  free 
The  whole  of  the  soul 

Of  the  song  in  thee, 

Pent  and  spent 

In  the  rapt  surrender 
And  ravishment 

Of  Nature's  splendour 

As  thou  hadst  gained 
What  mortals  miss — 

The  unrestrained 
Of  joy  and -bliss  ; 

As  thou  hadst  found 
What  all  men  fail — 

The  wine  divine 
Of  the  Holy  Grail. 
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Would  human  singers 

Were  all  as  true 
To  the  light  of  the  height 

Of  the  gold  and  blue  ; 


Would  leave  the  lees 

Of  old  desires 
And  rise  and  seize 

Promethean  fires  ; 

Bring  joy  from  Heaven 

To  earth  again 
Without  the  leaven 

Of  human  pain, 

And  freely  given, 

As  freely  give, 
The  Songs  of  Heaven 

That  men  may  live. 

Who  mount  the  skies 
To  meet  the  day, 

Supremely  wise 
Meet  joy  half-way ; 

Superbly  happy 
The  world  inspire 

With  nerve  and  verve 
And  faith  and  fire, 
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As  thou,  sweet  singer 
Of  sunny  skies, 

Because  so  happy, 
Because  so  wise. 


0  laureate 

Of  sunny  hours, 
Of  hearts  elate, 
And  birds  and  flowers, 

Interpreter 

Of  the  law  divine, 
Of  the  love  above 

To  this  love  of  mine, 

1  will  not  mock  thee 
With  morbid  strains, 

Or  shame  or  shock  thee 
With  poet's  pains  ; 

It  is  not  mine 
To  scale  the  skies 

For  the  song  divine 
Or  the  message  wise, 

Nor  is  it  mine 
To  mourn  below, 

And  whine  and  pine 
That  this  is  so  ; 
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If  I  may  not  all 

For  the  soul  of  man 
That  I  would  I  could— 

There  is  I  can, 


And  shall  I  that 

I  lack  deplore, 
And  stay  what  may, 

Because  no  more  ? 

I  cannot  wing 

To  the  golden  gate 
Where  Seraphs  sing 

And  Angels  wait, 

But  I  can  linger 

Beside  the  stair 
And  hear  the  singer 

That  circles  there ; 

And,  haply,  echo 
In  homely  rhymes 

The  singing  ringing 
In  fairer  climes  ; 

Till  the  muck-rake  workers 

Pause  to  hear 
The  olden,  golden 

Music  clear, 
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And  children  gather 
In  awed  surprise, 

And  stay  their  play 
To  watch  the  skies, 

With  eyes  that  glisten 
And  hearts  that  glow, 

As  they  stand  and  listen 
With  me  below  ; 

And  learn  their  kinship 

In  holy  hymn 
With  the  song  of  the  throng 

Of  the  Cherubim. 

And  this  I  may 

Is  that  I  will 
To  the  end  of  day 

And  the  years  fulfil ; 

And  I  see  the  light 
Of  the  ether  rare 

From  the  topmost  height 
Of  the  golden  stair, 

And  sing,  sweet  singer 

Of  sunny  skies, 
Superbly  happy, 

Supremely  wise. 


HUNTING  SONG 

HARK  !   the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing  1 

Up  and  gather  in  the  glen ; 
Come  ye,  wit  and  beauty  bringing, 

Merry  maids  and  gallant  men : 
Over  hill  and  dale  together 

Let  us  take  our  bounding  way, 
Through  the  gorse  and  o'er  the  heather, 

Mount  and  ride  and  hunt  to-day. 

Quickly  to  the  saddle  leaping, 

Booted,  mounted,  off  away, 
None  but  laggards  would  be  sleeping 

On  a  morn  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Lo  !   the  hills  and  dales  before  us, 

Gold  above  and  green  below, 
Shout  a  jolly  hunting  chorus 

To  the  woods  as  through  we  go. 

Hunting  over,  homeward  bounding, 

Bearing  trophies  from  the  field  ; 
In  the  hall,  the  board  surrounding, 

We'll  enjoy  the  forest's  yield  : 
Then  the  song  and  then  the  chorus, 

Then  the  old,  the  glad  refrain, 
Ringing  in  the  rafters  o'er  us, 

Till  we  turn  to  rest  again. 
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LOVE,  alas  !    the  sun  declines, 
Fading  is  his  splendour ; 

And  as  he  his  realm  resigns, 
I  must  mine  surrender. 

Nature's  tears  her  sorrows  speak, 

E'en  as  dews  upon  thy  cheek 
Tell  me  of  thy  sorrow. 

L,ove,  the  sun  will  come  again, 

Claiming  his  dominion  ; 
So  shall  I  o'er  mine  to  reign, 

Borne  on  love's  swift  pinion. 
Nature's  face  again  shall  shine, 
Summer  flood  those  looks  of  thine, 

When  we  meet  to-morrow. 
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THE  evening  sun  is  set 
Beyond  the  western  sea, 
And  I  alone  am  waiting  yet 
To  sing  a  song  to  thee. 

The  woods,  where  oft  we  meet, 
All  silver-clad  appear, 
And  happiness  would  be  complete 
If  thou  wert  only  here. 

The  sun  doth  never  rise 
On  him  that  hath  no  sight, 
And  if  thou  veil  from  me  thine  eyes, 
It  is  for  ever  night. 


WELCOME,  O  bird  of  night, 

When  the  pale  beaming 
Of  the  moon's  silver  light 

O'er  us  is  streaming  ; 
Soothed  by  your  lullaby 
All  things  beneath  the  sky 
Calmly  in  slumber  lie 
Dreaming. 

Sing  on  your  gentle  song, 

All  are  not  sleeping — 
Weary  the  watch,  and  long, 
Ere  morn  comes  creeping  ; 
Bird  of  the  sombre  sky, 
Your  gentle  minstrelsy 
Cheers  all  who  wakeful  lie 
Weeping. 
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THE  sun  at  our  backs  the  morning  long, 

Then  follow  my  leader  till  evensong, 

From  the  cradle  of  dawns,  with  the  lark  from  his  nest, 

Till  the  nightingale  sings  us  to  sleep  in  the  west. 

WHAT  can  it  matter  to  me  and  you 

If  clouds  are  black  or  skies  are  blue, 

If  our  feet  keep  time  and  our  hearts  beat  true  ? 

Song  shall  gladden  us  all  the  way, 

And  sleep  be  sweet  at  the  close  of  day. 
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LIFE 

LIFE  !  What  is  it  ?  To  him  who'd  take 
Its  wealth  and  beauty  for  pleasure's  sake- 
A  mockery — a  grim  mistake. 

The  nature  of  it — an  April  day, 

Of  shine  and  shower — a  frost  in  May. 

The  beauty  of  it — a  gilded  scorn, 

A  veiled  deception,  an  ambushed  thorn. 

The  progress  of  it — a  hope,  a  fear, 
A  joy,  a  sorrow,  a  smile,  a  tear. 

The  duty  of  it — a  galling  goad, 

A  gnawing  conscience,  an  irksome  load. 

The  harvest  of  it — a  cankered  root, 
A  blighted  blossom,  a  rotted  fruit. 

For  all  that  ever  a  man  may  gain 
Is  won  in  sorrow  and  lost  in  pain. 
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But  what  is  life  to  him  who'd  spend 
Of  all  his  powers  for  foe  and  friend  ? 
A  boundless  sphere — without  an  end. 

The  nature  of  it — an  open  door 
Extending  vistas  evermore. 

The  beauty  of  it — a  living  fire 
Of  inspiration  and  pure  desire. 

The  progress  of  it — a  widening  way, 
From  strength  to  strength,  from  day  to  day. 

The  duty  of  it — a  healthful  school 
Of  willing  service  to  loving  rule. 


The  harvest  of  it — two  worlds  of  worth- 
A  nearer  Heaven,  a  dearer  Earth. 

Though  gain  is  loss  in  the  charnel  dim, 
The  work  man  does  lives  after  him. 


The  test  of  life  is  not  its  gain, 

But  the  wonder-work  of  its  labour-pain. 


WHO  SHALL  BK  KING  OF  THE  WORLD? 

WHO  shall  be  King  of  the  World  ? 
Shall  Might,  with  flag  unfurled 

And  fife  and  drum, 

To  kingdom  come 
'Mid  devastation  hurled  ? 
Shall  honest  men  be  slaves 
And  fill  forgotten  graves, 

And  many  weep, 

That  few  may  reap 
Where  War's  red  banner  waves  ? 
No  !  War  is  dying, 

Green  grows  its  pall, 
Flowers  shall  wave 
Above  its  grave, 

And  Love  be  Lord  of  all ! 


Who  shall  be  King  of  the  Land  ? 
Shall  Pride  with  pageant  grand 

And  pomp  of  state 

And  step  elate 
Lead  on  a  conquering  band  ? 
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Shall  meekness  faint  and  cry, 
And  weakness  droop  and  die, 
Before  the  scorn 
Of  triumph  borne 
When  Rank  goes  sweeping  by  ? 
No  !   Pride  must  falter 

On  to  its  fall ; 
Children  play 
Upon  its  way 
And  I/ove  be  I,ord  of  all ! 


Who  shall  be  King  of  the  Earth  ? 
Shall  Gold  be  counted  worth, 

And  commerce  tread 

O'er  heart  and  head 
That  Wealth  may  broaden  girth  ? 
Shall  poor  men  herd  and  throng 
In  stress  of  pain  and  wrong 

Where  grind  the  heels 

And  chariot  wheels 
As  Croesus  rolls  along  ? 
No  !  Greed  must  perish 

In  great  and  small, 
Bounty  flow 
From  high  and  low 

And  L,ove  be  I^ord  of  all ! 


For  War  has  had  its  day, 
And  Pride  itself  shall  slay, 
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And  Gold  be  freed 
From  cruel  greed 
For  Love  alone  to  sway  ! 
But  not  by  might  nor  power  ! 
For  love  will  bring  the  hour 
When  Winter  past 
With  storm  and  blast 
The  World  shall  wake  to  flow'r. 
Come  to  Thy  Kingdom 

Break  every  thrall, 
Reign  alone 
From  zone  to  zone 
O  Ivover  of  us  all. 


THE   ETERNAL   QUEST 

I  SOUGHT  for  peace  amid  the  throng 
Who  follow  fast  a  syren's  song  : 
In  pleasure's  halls  I  vainly  strove 
To  rest  my  soul  on  passing  love  ; 
And  for  a  little  space  I  seemed 
To  gain  the  heaven  I  had  dreamed, 
Till,  passing  like  a  summer  day, 
It  bore  my  hope  of  peace  away. 

I  sought  in  war,  in  war  to  find 
Some  vent  to  ease  my  troubled  mind  ; 
Where,  in  the  rage  of  sword  and  fire, 
I  might  forget  my  soul's  desire  : 
And  for  a  while  amid  the  fray 
I  laughed  the  thought  of  peace  away, 
Till,  passing  like  a  wintry  wind, 
It  left  my  saddened  soul  behind. 

I  turned  towards  an  ivied  pile 
And  sought  the  cool  sequestered  aisle, 
Where  tuneful  choirs  with  music  rare 
Uplift  the  soul  in  praise  and  prayer. 
And  now  I  know,  the  joy  is  mine 
That,  flowing  from  a  love  divine, 
Though  pleasures  cloy  and  passions  cease 
Shall  lull  my  soul  to  perfect  peace ! 
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NECESSITY 
(A  FRAGMENT) 

ONE  sat  upon  the  throne  of  power  who  said 
I  will  away  with  evil  from  the  world, 
And  the  last  evil  first — away  with  Death. 

And  it  was  so,  and  all  the  world  was  glad 

That  Death  was  dead,  and  merry  bells  rang  out 

To  celebrate  the  master  funeral. 

For  seven  long  years  the  awful  mandate  stood 
Which  then  might  be  repealed,  or  suffer  place 
For  a  new  law  to  crown  the  waiting  years 
With  wise  alternative,  as  seemed  good 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  power. 

And  so  Death  was  not ;  but  Disease  and  Pain 
Endured,  the  weak  grew  weaker,  eld  more  eld, 
The  war-drum  sounded,  and  the  trumpets'  burr 
Called  rival  armies  to  the  battle-field ; 
And  thousands  lay  in  suffering  and  in  pain 
Whom  death  could  never  free  from  agony. 
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The  Syrens  moaned  across  the  misty  deep, 
And  mighty  ships  collided  in  the  dark, 
Flinging  their  human  wreckage  to  the  waves 
Where  land  was  not  and  water  could  not  drown  ; 
Volcanoes  belched  and  earthquakes  high  upheaved 
And  flung  afar  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
And  countless  victims  buried  ruin  deep 
Still  lived  to  suffer.     Pestilence  drew  near 
And  fever  stalked  in  freedom  where  it  would, 
Till  all  the  world  was  one  vast  lazar-house 
And  every  home  a  hospital.     Then  blazed 
The  scourge  of  fire,  and  over  all  the  earth 
There  burned  as  'twere  the  very  fire  of  hell 
That  burns  and  burns  and  yet  cannot  destroy. 
And  so  the  seven  years  passed,  and  all  men  cried 
In  divers  tongues  from  sea  and  continent, 
"  Oh  !  give  us  back  our  ancient  enemy." 

Then  Death  came  forth  and  hurried  through  the  land 
To  gather  in  the  harvests  of  the  years. 
And  to  and  fro  the  earth  the  death-cart  rolled, 
The  while  the  bellman  cried  in  strident  tones 
And  hoarse,  "  Bring  out  your  dead ! — bring  out  your 
dead  !  " 

Then  he  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  power 
And  thought  to  banish  evil  from  the  world 
Rebuked  Disease,  and  bade  Pain  be  no  more. 
And  it  was  so,  and  all  the  world  was  glad. 
But  for  a  brief  space  only,  for  at  length 
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Men  grew  more  fearful  at  the  thought  of  Death 

Because  he  gave  no  sign  of  his  approach, 

And  came  a  silent,  unseen  enemy, 

Dogging  men's  footsteps,  none  knew  when  or  where, 

At  the  street  corner  like  a  common  thief, 

Or  by  the  roadside  as  a  highwayman  ; 

Till  no  man  ever  parted  from  a  friend 

Without  the  fear  he  might  not  see  him  more, 

Nor  husbandman  to  labour  in  the  morn 

Set  forth  without  foreboding  of  the  eve, 

Nor  housewife  but  awaited  love's  return 

With  anxious  heart  until  the  evening  came. 

For  Death  was  ever  busy  as  of  yore, 

But  not  in  quiet  places,  set  apart 

And  screened  from  public  view,  but  in  the  haunts 

Of  commerce,  fashion,  sport,  and  revelry. 

The  ambulance  was  not  but  in  its  place, 
The  death-cart  waited  whom  it  might  avail, 
Stabled  attached  as  needful  furniture 
To  church  and  theatre,  court  and  senate-house, 
And  plied  for  hire  upon  the  King's  highway. 


The  children  in  the  playing-fields,  at  school, 
Among  their  tasks  and  toys,  or  by  the  sea 
Building  their  mimic  castles  on  the  sand, 
Fell  fast  asleep,  nor  woke  at  mother's  call. 
The  school-boy  at  the  wicket,  full  of  strength 
Smiting  the  flying  ball,  was  deftly  caught 
Where  no  scout  fielded ;  and  the  goal-keeper, 
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All  eyes  and  hands,  with  every  sense  alive, 

Facing  the  onward  rush  of  destiny, 

Saw  not  the  foot  that  kicked  the  final  goal ; 

Until  at  length,  o'er  every  scene  there  hung 

The  shadow  of  unknown  fatality, 

For  none  knew  who  or  first  or  last  would  hear 

And  answer  instant  to  the  call  of  Time. 

The  maiden  in  the  dance  who  turned  to  yield 

Her  rosy  form  unto  the  warm  embrace 

Of  him  she  loved,  shivered  and  swooned  and  sank 

In  arms  invisible,  nor  rose  again. 

The  actor  on  the  stage,  "  To  be,  or  not/' 

Was  not,  nor  questioned  further  if  "  to  be," 

Grasping  the  secret  in  the  clutch  of  Death. 

The  merchant  in  the  market-place,  alert 

To  clinch  the  bargain,  and  the  broker  keen 

To  note  the  rise  and  fall  of  interests, 

Kept  the  last  contract,  paid  the  final  bond 

Without  demur,  and  took  a  full  release. 

The  statesman  in  the  senate  making  laws 

Bowed  to  the  law  of  laws  unmaking  all. 

The  judge  upon  the  bench,  whose  cap  of  black 

Gave  him  command  of  death  a  little  while, 

Heard,  ere  he  uttered  sentence,  low  and  clear, 

The  summons  to  attend  the  great  assize, 

The  call  that  bade  him  to  the  bar  of  God. 

And,  too,  the  preacher,  crying  to  the  world, 

"  Why  will  ye  die  ? — why  will  ye  die  ?  "   fell  dead, 

And  heard  the  benediction  fall  from  heaven. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  because  Death  worked 

His  havoc  in  the  very  eyes  of  men, 
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And  far  or  near  was  never  far  from  thought, 
Or  near  or  far  escaped  the  memory, 
Men  rose  and  cried  in  agony  and  tears, 
"  Restore  to  us  the  messengers  of  Death." 
And  it  was  so,  and  all  the  world  was  glad. 


Then  he  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  power 

And  thought  to  banish  evil  from  the  world, 

Bade  Care  begone  and  Need  to  be  no  more. 

Hunger  was  not,  nor  thirst,  nor  heat,  nor  cold, 

Nor  need  of  clothing,  other  than  the  law 

Of  Fashion  ordered,  and  yet  greed  remained 

The  miser's  margin  of  necessity. 

Bxempt  from  need,  men  sought  no  more  employ 

Than  gave  them  pleasure  in  the  exercise. 

They  eat  for  pleasure,  drank  to  gratify 

A  needless  palate,  and  yet,  lacking  need, 

Lacked  all  the  joy  of  need's  requited  pain. 

As  appetite  was  not,  so  motive  failed 

Of  healthy  impulse;  and  as  want  was  not, 

All  the  pure  founts  of  charity  dried  up 

In  the  waste,  parched  Sahara  of  the  soul. 

With  aims  and  objects,  Hope  and  Faith  were  not, 

And  L,ove  took  wing  as  'twere  a  wounded  dove 

Seeking  a  warmer  clime.     And  then  men  sought 

To  make  new  needs  of  useless  vanities, 

To  gratify  aught  could  be  gratified 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  necessity. 

And  opium-dens  and  gambling-hells  were  built 

To  cheat  the  hours  of  their  monotony. 
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Till  sloth  bred  weakness,  licence  brought  disease, 
And  all  the  world  was  wasted  with  decay. 

Then  he  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  power 
Saw  that  it  was  not  good  that  man  should  be 
Exempt  from  need  to  save  himself  from  need 
And  pain  and  death,  and  to  himself  he  said, 
"  I  will  restore  the  balance  of  the  world, 
That  man  may  work  his  own  salvation  out 
By  turning  obstacles  to  means  and  needs 
To  inspirations  ;   that  he  may  himself 
Rise  to  the  height  of  opportunity 
Within  his  limits,  and  so  qualify 
For  larger  service,  more  extended  sphere, 
And  in  the  end,  with  alchemy  divine 
Of  love  and  sacrifice,  turn  ill  to  good." 
And  it  was  so,  and  all  the  world  was  glad. 


BROTHERHOOD 

I  AM  my  brother's  keeper, 

And  I  the  duty  own  ; 
For  no  man  liveth  to  himself 

Or  to  himself  alone  ; 
And  we  must  bear  together 

A  common  weal  and  woe, 
In  all  we  are,  in  all  we  have, 

In  all  we  feel  and  know. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper 

In  all  that  I  can  be, 
Of  high  and  pure  example, 

Of  true  integrity  ; 
A  guide  to  go  before  him, 

In  darkness  and  in  light ; 
A  very  cloud  of  snow  by  day, 

A  cloud  of  fire  by  night. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper 

In  all  that  I  can  say, 
To  help  him  on  his  journey, 

To  cheer  him  by  the  way, 
To  succour  him  in  weakness, 

To  solace  him  in  woe, 
To  strengthen  him  in  conflict, 

And  fit  him  for  the  foe. 
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I  am  my  brother's  keeper 

In  all  that  I  can  do, 
To  save  him  from  temptation, 

To  help  him  to  be  true, 
To  stay  him  if  he  stumble, 

To  lift  him  if  he  fall, 
To  stand  beside  him  though  his  sin 

Has  severed  him  from  all. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper 

In  sickness  and  in  health, 
In  triumph  and  in  failure, 

In  poverty  and  wealth  ; 
His  champion  in  danger, 

His  advocate  in  blame, 
The  herald  of  his  honour, 

The  hider  of  his  shame. 

And  though  he  prove  unworthy, 

He  is  my  brother  still, 
And  I  must  render  right  for  wrong 

And  give  him  good  for  ill ; 
My  standard  must  not  alter 

For  folly,  fault,  or  whim, 
And  to  be  true  unto  myself 

I  must  be  true  to  him. 

And  all  men  are  my  brothers, 

Wherever  they  may  be, 
And  he  is  most  my  proper  care 

Who  most  has  need  of  me, 
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Who  most  may  need  my  counsel, 

My  influence,  my  pelf, 
And  most  of  all  who  needs  my  strength, 

To  save  him  from  myself. 

For  all  I  have  of  power 

Beyond  what  he  can  wield, 
Is  not  a  weapon  of  offence, 

But  a  protecting  shield, 
Which  I  must  hold  before  him 

To  save  him  from  his  foe, 
E'en  though  /  be  the  enemy 

That  longs  to  strike  the  blow. 

I  am  my  brother's  keeper, 

And  must  be  to  the  end — 
A  neighbour  to  the  neighbourless, 

And  to  the  friendless,  friend  ; 
His  weakness  lays  it  on  me, 

My  strength  involves  it  too, 
And  common  love  for  common  life 

Will  bear  the  burden  through. 


A   THOUGHT 

I  OFTEN  think  if  I  had  made 

The  mind  and  heart  of  man, 
I  would  have  wrought  upon  the  thought 

(Explain  it  if  I  can) — 
That  every  good  of  man  conferred 

By  stress  of  toil  or  pain, 
Though  flying  like  a  truant  bird, 

Should  come  to  him  again  ; 
That  every  throb  of  joy  he  gave 

Another  heart — unknown — 
Should  circle  with  electric  wave 

And  centre  in  his  own. 

And  yet  it  may  be  this  is  so. 

My  heart  may  be  too  weak 
To  catch  the  tremors  as  they  flow 

And  yield  the  pulse  they  seek. 
I  live  within  a  haunted  house, 

And  ghosts  about  the  door 
For  ever  clamour  and  carouse, 

And  Angels  come  no  more. 
No  more  ?    Mayhap  the  pleasure  given 

Is  waiting  us  above  ; 
Maybe  the  common  joy  of  Heaven 

Is  Earth's  arrears  of  L,ove. 
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WHAT  ho  !   my  comrade,  beaten  back  and  baffled  in  the 

strife ! 
Where  are  the  hopes  with  which  you  trod  the  first  sweet 

steps  of  life  ? 
What  though  like  flowers  that  bloom  at  morn  and  die 

before  the  day, 
You  saw  them  blossom  one  by  one  and  one  by  one 

decay ; 
And  what  though  now  you  sorrow  over  hope's  unadded 

sums — 
We  are  better  for  the  hoping  though  the  hoped-for  never 

comes  ! 

What  cheer !    my  brother,  left  at  last  to  face  the  field 

alone  ! 
Where  are  the  score  of  flashing  swords  that  leapt  beside 

your  own  ? 
What   though    like   sunbeams    in  a   line   above   each 

knightly  form, 
You  saw  them  shimmer  in  the  shine  and  vanish  in  the 

storm ; 
And  what  though  now  you  sorrow  over  trust  that  nought 

avails — 
We  are  better  for  the  trusting  though  the  arm  we  trust 

in  fails  ! 
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And  you,  fond  lover,  weeping  sore  beside  an  empty 

tomb, 
Where  is  the  lamp  that  once  you  bore  aloft  amid  the 

gloom  ? 
What  though,  like  sun  and  moon  and  star  for  ever  rolling 

past, 
You  rode   awhile    a    golden  car    to   find    eclipse    at 

last; 
And  what  though  now  you   sorrow  as  with  rosemary 

and  rue — 
We  are  better  for   the  loving  though  the  loved  ones 

prove  untrue  ! 


And  you,  fair  dreamer,  laid  aside  as  day  is  nearing 

noon, 
Where  are  the  visions  fair  and  wide  that  filled  the  year 

with  June  ? 
What  though  like  dreams  of  summer  nights  that  die  as 

soon  as  born, 
Your  longing  looks  at  mountain  heights  have  scarce 

survived  the  morn ; 
And  what  though  life's  ambitions  are  as  brittle  as  its 

breath — 
We  are  better  for  the  living  though  the  living  end  in 

death! 


For  dying  is  not  dying,  it  is  rising  into  life ! 
The  breaking  through  of  earthly  bonds,  the  final  throe 
of  strife, 
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The    reaping    of     the     harvests     of     the    desolated 

years, 
The  hopes  we  sowed  in  sorrow,  and  the  loves  we  lost  in 

tears, 
The  faiths  that  almost  perished  and  the  dreams  that 

dimly  died, 
All  in  the  heavenly  aftermath,  transfigured,    glorified  ! 

For    truth    is    all    consistent    and    cannot    pass    a- 

way  ! 
And    all    the    truth    that    ever    was    is    solid    truth 

alway ; 
And    all    that    we  have    cherished  will  come    to    us 

again, 
For  nought  of  hope  and  faith  and  love  can  ever  be  in 

vain ; 
And   though  we    say  it   sighing    as  we  sighing    pass 

away — 
We  are  better  in  the   dying  for  the  dying   day  by 

day  I 


GOURMET   ET   GOURMAND 

EPICURUS  never  taught 

Wild  excess  and  wanton  sport ; 

His  to  differentiate 

Between  the  coarse  and  delicate. 

Highest  good  and  sweetest  pleasure 
Follow  perfect  taste  and  measure 
Only  theirs  who  choose  the  wiser, 
O  wine-bibbing  gormandiser. 

Follow  Epicurus'  suit : 

Feed  the  angel,  not  the  brute. 
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IN   THE   PLAYING-FIELDS 


WE  all  start  centre-forwards, 

And  kick  off  very  soon  ; 
And,  wisely  nursed,  we  win  at  first — 

And  play  the  game  till  noon  : 
At  "  half-time  " — eheu  fugaces — 

Our  forward  play  is  o'er, 
At  "  half,"  or  "  back,"  we  wait  attack, 

So  to  prevent  a  score. 
Time  finds  us  in  the  nets  with  lost  control, 
Death,  centre-forward,  kicks  the  final  goal. 

ii 

THE  last  man  in,  and  one  to  win, 
And  the  last  over's  last  ball ; 

0  gentle  bowler,  send  it  in, 

A  not  too  slow,  or  fast  ball ! 
It  came  as  fifty  balls  might  come, 
A  bowled-from-every-side  ball ; 

1  shut  my  eyes  and  drove  it  home, 
It  skied,  the  long  field  saw  it  dome, 

The  umpire  shouted,  "  Wide  ball." 
So  in  extremis,  when  my  faith  is  tried, 
And  the  last  ball  is  bowled,  Great  Umpire,  give  it  wide. 
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THERE  are  who  live  in  houses  of  their  own, 
And  yet  are  homeless  ;  who  have  daughters  fair 
Clad  in  all  graces  womanhood  may  wear, 

And  sons  of  noble  gifts — to  whom  unknown 

Are  the  felicities  that  can  atone 

For  all  the  ills  of  life,  the  mutual  care 
That  soothes  all  sorrow  with  the  solace  rare 

Of  sweet  communion  which  can  all  condone. 

For  homes  are  not  in  houses,  but  in  hearts 

United  in  a  common  sufferance  ; 
Who  break  the  family  life  in  separate  parts, 

And  have  no  common  bond  of  confidence, 
May  live  in  company — yet  live  alone  1 
Alas !  they  look  for  bread,  and  find  a  stone. 
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A  SIGH,  so  like  a  little  April  wind, 
A  smile,  a  tear,  so  like  to  April  weather, 

Foregathering  on  her  lips,  alas!  I  find 
Invincible,  presenting  them  together  : 

The  sigh,  so  eloquent  of  loving  care ; 

The  smile,  of  hope  ;  the  tear,  sincerity  ; 
The  kiss,  that  focusses  the  bouquet  rare 

And  stamps  it  with  the  seal  of  verity. 

What  may  I  answer  to  the  tender  suit 
So  sweetly  argued,  lovingly  presented  ? 

The  gold  of  silence  tempts  me  to  be  mute, 
I^est,  giving  silver,  I  am  circumvented  ! 

Alas  !    a  sigh  so  like  an  April  wind, 

A  smile,  a  tear,  so  like  to  April  weather, 

Foregathered  on  the  lips,  are,  to  my  mind, 
The  only  answer  I/ove  dare  put  together. 

For  he  who  wills  to  answer  in  this  wise, 

And  coin  for  coin  the  gold  of  silence  tender, 

May  read  capitulation  in  her  eyes 
The  while  she  reads  in  his  complete  surrender. 
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SONG 

(AFTER  PIERRE  ANTHONY  MOTTEUX) 

MAN  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man  ; 
As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade — 

Urge  him  as  she  can  ; 
His  the  soul  of  high  emprise, 
Hers  the  lure  of  beauty's  eyes 

Since  the  world  began  : 
Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man. 

Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man  ; 
As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade — 

Rest  him  when  he  can  ; 
In  the  battle's  brief  arrest 
His  the  head  and  hers  the  breast, 

Since  the  world  began  : 
Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man. 

Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man  ; 
As  the  sceptre  to  be  swayed — 

Serve  him  as  she  can  ; 
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He  the  lord  of  life  and  toil, 
Hers  to  bear  the  wine  and  oil, 

Since  the  world  began  : 
Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man. 

Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man  ; 
Love  the  lord  of  both  obeyed, 

Riding  in  the  van  ; 
As  the  heart  is  made  for  love, 
As  the  hand  is,  and  the  glove, 

Since  the  world  began  : 
Man  is  for  the  woman  made, 

Woman  for  the  man. 


A    MAN'S    SONG 

I  HAVE  no  white  and  jewell'd  hands 

To  dally  with  the  fair, 
Or  play  amid  the  massy  strands 

Of  thy  refulgent  hair  ; 
But  I  have  an  arm  that  is  strong  as  death 

To  hold  thee  fair  of  fame, 
If  but  the  lightest  wanton  breath 

Be  breathed  upon  thy  name. 

I  have  no  soft  and  courtly  arts, 

No  gallant's  tongue  is  mine, 
That,  practised  on  a  thousand  hearts, 

Can  perfect  sue  for  thine  ; 
But  mine  is  a  word  that  is  firm  and  true 

As  e'er  to  woman  given, 
As  changeless  as  the  ether  blue 

Or  the  steadfast  stars  of  heaven. 

Give  to  my  strength  thy  beauty, 

Add  to  my  truth  thy  grace  ; 
Be  mine  protection's  duty, 

And  thine  affection's  place  ; 
And  on  my  heart  reclining, 

Fearing  no  tempest's  shock, 
Shine  with  the  sculpture's  shining 

On  the  rugged  granite  rock  ! 
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THREE  ships  sailed  upon  the  sea, 
All  for  the  love  of  mine  and  me. 

Childhood,  and  the  month  of  May — 
Friendship  anchored  in  the  bay. 

She  brought  me  store  of  heart's  delight, 
Then  spread  her  wings  and  took  her  flight ; 

And  'twas  Oh  my  heart,  and  woe  is  me, 
When  the  good  ship  Friendship  put  to  sea. 

Girlhood,  and  in  summer  sought — 
Courtship  glided  into  port. 

It  brought  me  joy,  it  left  me  pain, 

When  the  good  ship  Courtship  sailed  again. 

O  swallow,  follow  that  ship,  and  say, 
Love  lies  drowning  in  the  bay. 

Womanhood,  and  over  the  bar 
Lordship  carried  me  fast  and  far. 

It  gave  me  the  full  of  love  and  pain 

When  the  good  ship  Lordship  crossed  the  main. 

But  I  reckon  not  of  the  storm  and  strife, 
For  love  breathes  peace  in  the  heart  of  life. 

And  through  the  night  I  see  afar 
The  home  lights  over  the  harbour  bar. 
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IN  the  garden  of  L,ove  there  is  one  in  the  centre  who 

grows 
With  the  grace  of  the  lily,  the  face  and  the  breath  of  the 

rose; 
A  love  that  has  never  been  uttered,  I  know,  and  she 

knows. 

And  I  am  contented  though   never   a  word  may   be 

spoken, 
Though    never    a    sigh    be   a   sign   or    a  tear    be    a 

token ; 
The  troth  that  is  plighted  in    silence  can   never  be 

broken. 

And  never  was  uttered  a  word  that  had  power  to 

reach 
The  height  and  the  depth  of  a  love  that  no  law  can 

impeach, 
The  passion  is    passing  that  finds  its   expression    in 

speech. 
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And    I    am    not    selfish    that    I    would    my    garden 

enclose 
And  keep  to  myself  all  the  life  and  the  love  of  my 

rose, 
Her  face  with  its  fire,  her  breath  with  its   sense  of 

repose ! 

Her  look  can  enlighten  the  eyes  that  are  heavy  with 

tears, 
Her  touch  can  impassion  the  pulse  that  is  feeble  with 

fears, 
Her  music  enrhythm  the  footsteps  aweary  with 

years. 

The  heart  that  is  breaking  may  find  in  her   beauty 

belief  ; 
The  soul  that  is  aching  may  feel  in  her  sweetness 

relief ; 
And  I  cannot  lose,  though  she  woo  all  the  world  from  its 

grief. 
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But    oh !       I     am    jealous    or    ever    she    suffer    a 

wrong 
And  I  am  not  near — when  the  bees  and  the  butterflies 

throng — 
To  honour  her  cause  with  my  arms  as  I  do  with  my 

song: 


Rose 

When  the  parasites  gather,  the  grub  and  the  beetle 

molest, 
And  the  worm  finds  his  way  to  her  feet  and  the  wasp  to 

her  breast, 
And  the  moth  with  his  spangles  of  silver  and  purple-gold 

vest. 


And  yet  she  is  safe   in  a    strength  that  compels  to 

defer — 
A   charm  that    enlists    and    makes    loyal    without  a 

demur — 
A  grace  that  ennobles  the  brute  that  would  brutify 

her. 


IV 

What  if  I  am  dumb  when  the  fools  and  the  flatterers 

play 
Like  the  motes  and  the  midges  adance  in  the  gold  of  the 

day ! 
Though  I  worship  afar  I  am  nearer  salvation  than 

they. 


They  gloat  as  they  glow  in  the  tremulous  colours  that 

shine 
And  redden  the  altar  and    purple   the    steps  of  the 

shrine ; 
I  kneel  to  the  host  and  partake  of  the  bread  and  the 

wine, 
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And  all  that  I  know  of  the  true  and  the  pure  and  the 

good 
Iveaps  up  in  my  soul  as  I  feast  on  the  heavenly 

food, 
And  I  live  by  her  honour  as  other  men  die  by  the 

rood. 


I    looked    from    her   face  to  the  gold  of  the  apples 

a-shine 
In  the  branches  above  her — a-cluster  as  grape  on  the 

vine — 
And  I  longed  to  partake  of  the  fruit  with  this  darling 

of  mine ; 


I  put  forth  my  hand,  but  a  shadow  came  out  of  the 

sky 
As  a  foul  bird  swoop 'd  down  and  a  low  wind  went 

shuddering  by ; 
A  green  snake  came  out  of  the  thicket — she  utter'd  a 

cry — 

I  smote  at  the  vermin  and  severed  the  serpent  in 

twain, 
And  the  face  of  my  rose  was  as  sorrow  emerging  from 

pain. 
The  sun  shone,  the  winds  laugh'd,  and  Eden  was  Eden 

again. 
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V! 

For  I  may  not  gather  my  rose  as  she  grows  on  the 

tree, 
For  the  world  has  a  law  and  the  law  of  the  world  is 

with  me, 
And  I  am  no  more  than  a  man  and  am  less  than  a 

bee! 

Nay,   more  than  the  bee !      For  the  dainty  ideal  I 

enjoy 
So  free  from  the  canker  of  care  and  the  dross  of 

alloy 
A  sound  as  of  music  would  mar  and  a  touch  would 

destroy ; 

As  the  sheen  of  the  mirror,  the  burnish  of  silver  and 

gold 
Profaned  by  the  breath  of  the  rude  and  the  touch  of  the 

bold, 
Or  the  Vessels  of  God  by  the  kiss  of  the  pagans  of 

old. 


VII 

And  time  is  not  yet  for  the    fulness  of    hope    and 

desire ; 
The    sentinel    senses    are    traitors,    the    heart    is    a 

liar ; 
The  body  must  burn  and  the  soul  must  be  saved  as  by 

fire. 
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And    so    I    await    while    the    cycles    of    servitude 

roll 
T'ward  the  day  of  atonement  the  body  shall  render  the 

soul 
When  it  loosens  its  shackles  and  frees  it  from  sordid 

control. 


For  only  when  reft  of  her  rags  can  the  spirit  ap- 
pear 

At  the  portals  of  Paradise,  naked  and  yet  without 
fear 

Re-enter,   regain  her  inheritance  forfeited  here. 


VIII 

And  law  is  not  always,   the  day   of   espousals   shall 

rise 
To  the  lilt  of  her  voice  and  the  flash  of  her  musical 

eyes 
When  her  spirit  is  free  and  my  soul  has  thrown  off  its 

disguise ; 


When  I  rise  from  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  sleep 

of  the  dead 
And  she  gives  me  her  eyes  as  a  book  that  I  often  have 

read 
Wide  open  where  partings  are  over  and  lovers  are 

wed. 
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In  the   beard  of    the   mountain   her  delicate  fingers 

entwine, 
On  the  breast  of  the  valley  her  arms  in  their  affluence 

shine, 
But    I    am    the    sea    and    shall    finally   fold  her    in 

mine, 

And    only    the    flush    of    the    blush    of   her    roseate 

grace, 
The    shine    of    the    sheen    on    her    royally    radiant 

face, 
Betoken  our  silent,   invisible,   secret   embrace : 

For  summer  will  come  when  the  winter  is  over,  for- 
sooth, 

And  all  the  dead  roses  rejoice  in  renewal  of 
youth, 

And  none  shall  be  fettered,  for  all  shall  be  lovers  in 
truth  ;— 

And  love  is  not  selfish,  and  oh !  but  her  bondage  were 

done 
Would    rather    be   much    unto    many  than    all   unto 

one, 
L,ike  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  sea  and  the  light 

of  the  sun. 


L,OVE  laughs  at  locksmiths,  scoffs  at  prison  bars 
And  mocks  the  puny  limits  of  mankind, 
As  all  who  lock,  and  bar,  and  limit  find. 

Love,  free  as  thought,  from  Venus  wings  to  Mars 

Star-steeded,  swift,  in  rainbow-fashioned  cars 
As  light  as  ether,  subtle  as  the  wind, 
Leaving  time,  law,  and  distance  far  behind  ; 

Unkempt  of  lover's  wounds  and  battle's  scars  ! 

Nor  is  there  ought  more  fitted  to  be  free 
Than  love,  for  love — so  it  be  love  at  all — 

Is  bonds  unto  itself,  nor  can  there  be 
Freedom  more  full,  nor  bonds  more  strait  withal 

IvOve  being  free,  alone  can  bear  the  bonds 

To  which  love,  being  love,  alone  responds. 
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THE  FAIRIN' 

(An  old  song  resung) 

"  SWEET  sir,  for  your  courtesie 

When  ye  come  by  the  Bass  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Bring  me  a  looking-glass  then." 
"  Look  ye  in  the  draw  well, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

There  yell  see  yer  braw  sell, 
My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  ye  come  o'er  the  brae  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me 

Bring  me  a  ribbon  gay  then." 
"  Pu  the  gowans  fair,  sweet, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

Flow'rs  are  tocher  mair  meet, 
My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

For  a  fairin'  bring  then, 
And  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 
Pearls  upo'  a  string  then." 
"  In  your  bonny  mou',  dear, 
Janet,  Janet, 
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Ye  hae  pearls  enou',  dear, 
My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

For  a  fairin'  fine  then, 
And  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Bring  me  gems  a-shine  then." 
"  In  your  starry  e'e,  love, 

Janet,  Janet, 
Fairer  gems  I  see,  love, 
My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie, 

When  ye  come  fra'  the  town  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Bring  me  a  silken  gown  then." 
"  Tis  na'  in  the  wearin', 

Janet,  Janet ; 

lyove's  the  sweetest  fairin', 

My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Sweet  sir,  for  your  courtesie 

When  ye  gae  by  the  Bass  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Tak'  ye  your  bonny  lass  then." 
"  L,ove  is  at  the  burn  side, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

Woo  we  where  the  ferns  hide, 
My  Jo  Janet." 


A   DUET 

JTis  sweet  to  glide 

Upon  the  tide 

When  summer  suns  the  weather, 

And  fondly  dream — 

As  with  the  stream 

We  flow  and  row  together, — 

That  peace  and  calm 

Will  ever  charm 

And  tempests  harm  us  never, 

The  while  we  ride 

The  waters  wide 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 


'Tis  sweet  to  know, 

When  tempests  blow 

And  thunders  boom  in  chorus, 

As,  hand  in  hand, 

We  pull  for  land 

And  clouds  are  breaking  o'er  us, 

That  side  by  side 

We  yet  shall  ride 

The  harbour  bar  before  us. 
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And  looking  back 

Along  the  track 

And  all  its  changeful  weather, 

As,  hand  in  hand, 

Upon  the  strand 

We  view  the  way  together, 

'Tis  sweet  to  know 

Nor  weal  nor  woe, 

Nor  life  nor  death,  can  sever 

Whom  storm  and  sun 

Have  bound  in  one 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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HERE'S  a  health  unto  His  Majesty, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la, 
Confusion  to  his  enemies, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  drink  this  health 
I  wish  him  neither  wit  nor  wealth, 
Nor  yet  a  rope  to  hang  himself, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la. 

Old  Song. 

The  traitor  who  will  not  comply, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la, 
A  traitor's  victim  let  him  die, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  ; 
For  he  who  will  not  pledge  the  King 
I  wish  for  him  no  better  thing 
Than  that  he  lack  what  we  now  sing, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la. 

Added  Verse. 
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THE    ISLAND 

THERE'S  a  doughty  little  Island  in  the  ocean- 

The  dainty  little  darling  of  the  free — 
That  pulses  with  the  patriot's  emotion, 

And  the  palpitating  music  of  the  sea  : 
She  is  first  in  her  loyalty  to  duty  ; 

She  is  first  in  the  annals  of  the  brave  ; 
She  is  first  in  her  chivalry  and  beauty, 

And  first  in  the  succour  of  the  slave  ! 
Then  here's  to  the  pride  of  the  ocean  ! 

Here's  to  the  pearl  of  the  sea  ! 
Here's  to  the  land  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 

That  fight  for  the  right  of  the  free  ! 
Here's  to  the  spirit  of  duty, 

Bearing  her  banners  along — 
Peacefully  furled  in  the  van  of  the  world 

Or  waving  and  braving  the  wrong  ! 


There's  an  open-hearted  fellow  in  the  Island, 
Who  loves  the  little  Island  to  the  full ; 

Who  cultivates  the  lowland  and  the  highland 
With  a  lover's  loving  care — John  Bull ! 

His  look  is  the  welcome  of  a  neighbour  ; 
His  hand  is  the  offer  of  a  friend  ; 
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His  word  is  the  liberty  of  labour  ; 
His  blow  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Then  here's  to  the  Lord  of  the  Island- 
Highland  and  lowland  and  lea  ! 

And  here's  to  the  team — be  it  horse,  be  it  steam — 
He  drives  from  the  sea  to  the  sea  ! 

Here's  to  his  nod  for  the  stranger  ! 
Here's  to  his  grip  for  a  friend  ! 

And  here's  to  the  hand,  on  the  sea  or  the  land, 
Ever  ready  the  right  to  defend ! 

There's  a  troop  of  trusty  children  from  the  Island 

Who've  planted  Englands  up  and  down  the  sea, 
Who  cultivate  the  lowland  and  the  highland 

And  fly  the  gallant  colours  of  the  free  : 
Their  hearts  are  as  loyal  as  their  mother's, 

Their  hands  are  as  ready  as  their  sire's, 
Their  bond  is  a  union  of  brothers — 

Who  fear  not  a  holocaust  of  fires  ! 
Then  here's  to  the  Sons  of  the  nation 

Flying  the  flag  of  the  free, 
Holding  the  farm  and  the  station, 

Keeping  the  Gates  of  the  Sea  ; 
Handed  and  banded  together, 

In  Arts,  and  in  Arms,  and  in  Song, 
Father  and  son,  united  as  one, 

Bearing  her  Banners  along, 
Peacefully  furled  in  the  van  of  the  world, 

Or  waving  and  braving  the  wrong  ! 


THE  VOLUNTEER 

CONSCRIPTION  ?    Never  !    The  word  is  theirs 
Who  war  with  Freedom.     "Pis  his  who  dares 

The  despot's  role  ;  alone 
The  first  and  worst  of  the  Tyrant's  terms, 
Barbed  to  spike  at  the  writhing  worms 

That  crawl  about  his  throne. 
Only  the  mob  at  a  despot's  heels 
Would  juggle  a  man  at  Fortune's  wheels, 
Or  conjure  one  with  the  die  that  reels 

From  the  lip  of  the  dice-cup  thrown  ! 
The  soldier  forced  to  the  field  of  fight, 
With  never  a  reck  of  the  wrong  or  right, 

Wherever  a  flag  may  wave — 
By  the  toss  of  a  coin,  or  a  number  thrown — 
Fights  with  a  will  that  is  not  his  own, 

A  victim  and  a  slave  ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 
And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurled  in  the  peaceful  blue 

By  the  hand  of  Knavery  ; 
And  the  Land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 

Is  a  Land  of  Slavery  ! 
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Compulsion  ?    Never  !     The  word  is  dead 
In  a  land  of  Freedom  born  and  bred, 

And  true  to  the  years  of  yore, 
Where  all  by  the  laws  of  Freedom  wrought 
May  do  as  they  will,  who  will  as  they  ought, 

And  none  desire  for  more. 
Who  brooks  no  spur  has  need  of  none 
(Who  needs  a  spur  is  a  traitor  son), 
And  all  are  ready  and  all  are  one 

When  Freedom  calls  to  the  fore  ! 
The  soldier  forced  to  the  field  of  war 
By  the  iron  hand  of  a  tyrant  law, 

Wherever  a  flag  may  wave, 
And  the  pressed — at  best  but  a  coward's  'hest- 
Fight  with  the  bitter,  sullen  zest, 

And  ardour  of  a  slave  ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 
And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurled  in  the  peaceful  blue 

By  the  hand  of  Knavery  ; 
And  the  L,and  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 

Is  a  Land  of  Slavery. 

A  hireling  ?    Never  !     The  bought  and  sold 
Are  ever  the  prey  of  the  traitor's  gold, 

Wherever  the  fight  may  be. 
Or  ever  a  man  will  sell  his  sword, 
The  highest  bidder  may  buy  the  gaud 

With  a  coward's  niggard  fee. 
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Who  buys  and  sells  to  the  market  goes, 
And  sells  his  friends  as  he  sells  his  foes, 
So  he  gain  in  the  main  by  his  country's  woes, 

But  the  gain  is  not  to  the  free  ; — 
For  the  soldier  bought  with  a  price  has  nought 
But  his  fee  to  'fend  when  the  fight  is  fought, 

Wherever  the  flag  may  wave ; 
And  he  who  fights  for  the  loot  or  pay, 
Fights  for  himself,  or  ever  he  may — 

A  huckster  and  a  slave  ! 


Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 

And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurled  in  the  peaceful  blue 

By  the  hand  of  Knavery  ; 
And  the  Land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 

Is  a  Land  of  Slavery  ! 


Or  ever  a  Free  land  needs  a  son 
To  follow  the  flag  with  pike  or  gun 

Upon  the  field  of  war, 
There's  never  a  need  to  seek  for  one 
In  the  dice's  throw,  or  the  number's  run, 

Or  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  ; — 
All  are  ready,  where  all  are  free, 
With  never  a  spur  and  never  a  fee, 
To  fight  and  'fend  the  liberty 

That  Freemen  hold  in  awe. 
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The  Volunteer  is  a  son  sincere, 

And  ready,  or  ever  the  cause  appear, 

Whole-hearted,  free  as  brave — 
Ready  at  call  to  sally  forth 
From  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 

Wherever  the  flag  may  wave, 
With  never  a  selfish  thought  to  mar 
The  sacrifice  of  the  holy  war, 

And  never  a  self  to  save  ; 
And  the  flag  shall  float  in  the  blue  on  high 
Till  the  last  of  the  Volunteers  shall  die, 
And  Hell  shall  tear  it  out  of  the  sky — 

From  Freedom's  trampled  grave  ! 

Right  is  Might  in  ever  a  fight, 

And  Truth  is  Bravery, 
And  the  Right  and  True  are  the  Ready,  too, 
When  the  bolt  is  hurled  in  the  peaceful  blue 

By  the  hand  of  Knavery ; 
And  the  land  that  fears  for  its  Volunteers 

Is  a  land  of  Slavery  ! 


MEN    OF    BRITAIN 
A  SONG  OF  PROGRESS 

MEN  of  Britain,  day  adorning, 
Freedom  lights  the  torch  of  morning  ; 
Tyrants'  power  and  bigots  scorning, 
Vanish  with  the  night ; 

Lo  !  the  mountains  hoary, 

Tell  the  golden  story, 
Pass  the  light  from  height  to  height, 

Along  the  line  of  glory  ; 
All  their  flaming  peaks  betoken 
Night  is  over,  day  has  broken, 
Hail  the  dawn  by  prophets  spoken  : 
Freedom,  Peace,  and  lyight. 


Men  of  Britain,  lo  !  awaking, 

With  the  day  from  darkness  breaking, 

Fettered  truth  for  freedom  making 

Struggles  to  be  free  ; 
Wisdom's  force  advancing, 
Knowledge,  power  enhancing, 
Science,  Art,  and  Truth  impart 
The  day,  a  joy  entrancing. 
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Onward  !  see  how  squalor  flies  them  ; 
Ignorance  alone  decries  them  ; 
Grander  triumph  underlies  them, 
Truer  liberty  ! 

Men  of  Britain,  day  unfolding, 
All  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  beholding, 
Watch  the  triumphs  you  are  moulding 
In  the  fateful  fray. 

Vice,  that  men  oppresses, 

Misery's  distresses, 
Beckon  you  to  dare  and  do, 

While  Heaven  approves  and  blesses  ; 
Swords  and  spears  to  ploughshares  turning, 
Fight  with  Love  and  Truth  and  Learning, 
Upward,  onward,  Heavenward  yearning, 
Win  the  golden  day  ! 


FISHERMAN'S   SONG 

HURRAH  !    The  Dolphin  dashing 

Over  the  saucy  sea  ; 
Hurrah  !   Old  Boreas  lashing 

Her  white  sails  merrily  ; 
The  sun  is  rolling  overhead, 

The  rough  sea  heaves  below  ; 

We  sail,  with  every  canvas  spread  : 

go  !   my  lads  —  let  go  ! 


Peaceful  is  our  vocation, 

We  have  no  thought  of  strife 
Save  in  the  storm's  vexation 

To  succour  human  life  ; 
And  simple  are  our  pleasures, 

We  need  no  miser's  hoard, 
But  haul  the  great  sea's  treasures 

To  spread  a  frugal  board. 

But  if  at  usurpation 

We  needs  must  strike  a  blow, 
The  rigours  of  our  station 

Befit  us  for  the  foe  ; 
Then  let  the  despot's  strength  compete 

Upon  the  open  sea, 
And  on  the  proudest  of  his  fleet 

Our  flag  shall  flutter  free  ! 
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THE  old  is  not  the  mighty, 

Though  mighty  deeds  were  done 
By  brave  and  bold  in  days  of  old 

Ere  liberty  was  won  ; 
Then  why  for  ever  worship 

At  old  traditions'  shrine, 
While  o'er  our  youth  the  lamp  of  truth 

Is  shedding  light  divine  ? 

The  new  is  not  the  mighty, 

Though  mighty  deeds  are  done 
On  every  hand  by  sea  and  land 

Wherever  shines  the  sun  ; 
Then  why  for  ever  worship 

In  Fashion's  changeful  thrall, 
While  on  our  youth  the  rays  of  truth 

With  changeless  lustre  fall  ? 

The  True  alone  is  mighty, 

And,  be  it  old  or  new, 
He  must  be  strong  to  fight  with  wrong 

Who  is  but  simply  true. 
The  old  shall  pass  for  ever, 

The  new  shall  flee  away, 
But  Truth  shall  shine  with  light  divine 

When  all  things  else  decay. 
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GOD    SAVE   THE   KING 

GOD  save  our  loyal  King  ! 
lyong  may  we  love  to  sing, 

God  save  the  King  ! 
God  give  him  grace  to  see 
All  that  a  King  may  be, 
To  keep  his  people  free  : 

God  save  the  King  ! 


When  mockers  in  the  State 
Trifle  with  high  debate, 

God  save  the  King  ! 
When  leaders  work  us  ill, 
God  keep  him  loyal  still, 
Watching  the  people's  will : 

God  save  the  King  ! 

God  keep  us  ever  true, 

King,  lords,  and  commons,  too : 

God  save  us  all ! 
And  when  they  seek  their  own 
Who  work  for  class  alone, 
Speak  Thou  from  out  the  throne, 

And  make  them  fall ! 
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O  L,ord  our  God,  arise, 
Convert  our  enemies ; 

On  Thee  we  call. 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  ; 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix  : 

God  save  us  all ! 


FOR  RECITATION 
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ON    THE   CARPET 

(OXFORD) 

Don.         I  HEAR,  sir,  and  I  fear  the  story  true, 

You  have  a  cask  of  liquor  in  your  room — 
An  act,  you  know,  forbidden  by  the  laws 
And  precepts  of  the  University. 

Student.    Alas  !  in  this  I  had  no  thought  to  err, 
Or  disobey  your  high  authority  ; 
But  needing  strength — with  all  humility — 
I  sought  advice  of  ^Esculapius,  who 
Prescribed  perennial  draughts  of  double  X. 
This  unknown  quantity  in  double  dose 
I  took  ad  lib.,  and  for  convenience  kept 
My  physic  near  my  bed. 

Don.  And  have  you  found 

The  answer  of  expectancy  and  hope 
In  the  renewal  of  virility  ? 

Student.    Aye,  question  not,  nor  have  a  doubt  of  that : 
When  first  they  placed  the  barrel  in  my  room 
I  could  not  lift  it,  now  with  careless  ease 
I  move  it  where  I  will ! 
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YE  lords  and  dames  our  festival  attending, 
With  generous  will  and  gracious  condescending, 
Accept  our  welcome,  who  would  fain  to-night 
Your  grace  repay,  your  generous  will  requite. 


'Twere  vain  for  us  to  bear  the  student's  part 
In  the  pursuit  of  histrionic  art — 
Vain  to  enkindle  the  seraphic  fire 
That  thrilled  in  Sappho's  lute  and  Jubal's  lyre, 
Were  you  not  here  to  witness  each  attempt, 
And  yield  the  praise  by  each  so  fondly  dreamt. 
Since,  then,  'tis  yours  our  efforts  thus  to  bless, 
In  greeting  you,  we  welcome  our  success. 


In  Rome's  arena,  in  the  olden  time, 
Gathered  her  chivalry  in  all  its  prime, 
Cheering,  as  fell  the  victim  of  the  fray, 
"  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 
Tis  ours  to  struggle  in  a  kindred  cause, 
With  the  same  end,  but  under  gentler  laws  ; 
The  efforts  differ,  but  the  same  the  prize — 
The  manly  cheer,  the  glance  of  beauty's  eyes. 
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And  this  the  object  of  ambition's  aim 
Since  strife  began  and  man  aspired  to  fame, 
On  different  fields  the  struggling  hosts  contend, 
Yet  one  the  prize  they  look  for  at  the  end. 

The  soldier  lying  on  the  trench  afar, 

Weary  of  carnage,  tired  of  the  war, 

Thinks  of  his  country,  recks  not  of  the  pain, 

Leaps  to  the  fore,  and  smites  the  foe  again. 

This  the  prime  thought  that  bids  him  do  and  dare — 

The  applause  of  men,  the  palms  that  heroes  bear. 

The  fisher,  standing  on  the  surf-beat  shore, 

Observes  the  signal  borne  the  tempest  o'er, 

Pauses  a  moment,  till  he  thinks  he  hears 

Greetings  and  welcomes  and  excited  cheers, 

Lingers  no  longer,  steers  his  craft  away, 

Rescues  the  dying,  wins  a  well-fought  day. 

'Tis  this  that  makes  the  patriot-statesman  stand, 
"  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command  "  ; 
'Tis  this  that  lights  the  scholar's  ceaseless  toil, 
More  than  his  genius  or  the  midnight  oil ; 
'Tis  this  that  sends  the  daring  traveller  forth 
To  the  wild  wastes  of  the  unpeopled  north  ; 
This  the  proud  hope  which  makes  him  dare  alone 
The  dangers  of  each  unfrequented  zone  ; 
One  breath  of  fame  will  every  ill  atone. 

And  we  who  now  essay  to  give  you  pleasure 
With  rhyme  and  reason,  rigmarole  and  measure, 
Hope  at  your  hands  the  crown  of  each  endeavour 
To  cheer  us  now,  inspire  us  for  ever. 
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A  magic  in  appreciation  lies 
Which  lifts  the  timid  mortal  to  the  skies, 
While  hope  deferred  but  seals  the  artist's  doom 
And  hangs  a  tardy  wreath  upon  his  tomb. 

But  why  need  I  enforce  what  all  confess, 
And  put  delay  'twixt  study  and  success  ? 
The  Muses  linger,  waiting  our  command ; 
The  wit,  the  sage,  are  ready  hand  in  hand, 
While  their  interpreters  together  throng, 
To  feast  your  thoughts  with  eloquence  and  song. 
Then  let  me  ask,  as  each  in  order  stands, 
A  kindly  welcome  at  your  honoured  hands, 
And  as  each  task  accomplished,  comes  a  pause, 
Your  kindly  cheer,  your  generous  applause. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  CONKMAUGH  DAM 

CONEMAUGH  Dam  has  broken, 

And  Conemaugh  Lake  is  free 
To  thunder  down  on  the  busy  town, 
And  fight  its  way  to  the  sea, 

And  Johnstown  men  are  busy, 
At  market,  store,  and  mill ; 
With  never  a  thought  of  the  havoc  wrought 
By  the  lake  on  Conemaugh  Hill. 

The  landlord  filled  a  beaker, 

And  the  traveller  praised  the  brew, 
And  drank  "  long  life  "  to  the  landlord's  wife, — 
But  the  lake  was  pouring  through. 

The  merchant  drove  his  bargain, 
And  the  farmer  sold  his  store  ; 
Alas  !  in  vain,  for  never  again 

Will  they  meet,  or  bargain  more. 

But  hark  !  a  cry  of  warning 

Comes  echoing  down  the  way — 
"  Hie  to  the  hills,"  and  "  Fly  to  the  hills/' 
"  Away  to  the  hills,"  "  Away." 
150 
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Tis  Daniel  Periton,  riding 

His  swiftest  journey  last ; 
And  "  Hie  to  the  hills  "  and  "  Fly  to  the  hills," 
He  shouts  as  he  thunders  past. 


The  landlord  and  the  merchant 

Come  hurrying  to  the  door, 
To  see  the  sweep  of  the  torrent's  leap 
Driving  the  world  before. 

The  farmer  and  the  traveller 
Mount,  and  face  the  foam, 
Only  to  ride  on  the  cruel  tide 

Their  last  swift  journey  home. 

There's  wedding  at  the  altar — 
The  mutual  pledge  is  given  ; 
But  never  a  line  in  the  book  they  sign — 
They  are  registered  in  Heaven. 

And  the  children  in  the  schoolhouse, 

Adding  columns  tall, 
Learn  at  last,  ere  the  column's  cast, 
The  greatest  total  of  all. 

The  busy  telegraph-worker 

Hears  the  frantic  cry — 
"  Hie  to  the  hills  "  and  "Fly  to  the  hills/' 
As  Periton  plunges  by. 
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She  sees  his  face  from  the  window, 

"  Flash  on  the  news,"  the  cry, 
And  the  wire  thrills,  as  her  young  heart  fills 
The  cup  of  its  agony. 

And  this,  "  This  is  my  last  message," 

Was  all  that  the  message  said, 
For  death  rolled  in  ere  the  rest  could  win, 
And  her  noble  spirit  sped. 

And  Periton  dashes  onward, 

Like  the  Angel  of  Death  he  goes, 
And  "  Hie  to  the  hills  "  and  "  Fly  to  the  hills  " 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows. 

Till  the  flood  rolls  up  behind  him, 

And  the  flood  rolls  on  before  ; 
And  rider  and  horse  have  finished  their  course- 
Their  last  great  race  is  o'er. 

Honour  to  every  hero, 

Whoever,  at  duty's  call, 
Fights  to  the  last  the  storm  and  the  blast, 

Whatever  may  hap  or  fall ; 
For  all  are  sure,  who  the  end  endure, 

Of  the  crown  that  waits  them  all. 


CAMPBRDOWN 

(OCTOBER  n,  1797) 

WE  were  lying  calm   and  peaceful   as  an  infant  lies 

asleep, 

Rocked  in  the  mighty  cradle  of  the  ever-restless  deep, 
Or  like  a  lion  resting  ere  he  rises  to  the  fray, 
His  eyes  half  closed  in  slumber  and  half  open  for  the 

prey. 
We  had  waited  long,  and  restless  was  the  spirit  of  the 

fleet, 
For  the  long-expected  conquest  and  the  long-delayed 

defeat, 
When  uprose  the  mists  of  morning,  as  a  curtain  rolls 

away 
For    the   high    heroic    action  of    some   old    chivalric 

play, 
And  athwart  the  sea  to  starboard  waved  the  colours 

high  and  free 
Of   the  famous  fighting  squadron  that  usurped  the 

northern  sea. 

Quick  the  signal  came  for  action,  quick  replied  we  with 

a  cheer, 
For  the  friends  at  home  behind  us,  and  the  foes  before 

so  near ; 
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Three   times   three   the   cheering   sounded,    and    'mid 

deafening  hurrahs 

We   sprang    into    position — five    hundred    lusty  tars. 
And  the  cannons  joined  our  shouting  with  a  burly, 

booming  cheer 
That  aroused  the  hero's  action,  and  awoke  the  coward's 

fear  ; 
And  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  gleamed  and  pealed 

athwart  the  scene, 
Till  the  noontide  mist  was  greater  than  the  morning 

mist  had  been, 
And  the  foeman  and  the  stranger  and  the  brother  and 

the  friend 
Were  mingled  in  one  seething  mass  the  battle's  end  to 

end. 


With   broken   spars   and   splintered,   the   decks   were 

strewn  anon, 
While  the  rigging,  torn  and  tangled,  hung  the  shattered 

yards  upon  ; 

Like  a  cataract   of    fire  outpoured  the    steady  can- 
nonade, 
Till  the  strongest  almost  wavered  and  the  bravest  were 

dismayed. 
Like  an  endless  swarm  of  locusts  sprang  they  up  our 

vessel's  side, 
And  scaled  her  burning  bulwarks  or  fell  backward  in 

the  tide. 
'Twas  a  fearful  day  of  carnage,  such  as  none  had  known 

before, 
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In  the  fiercest  naval  battles  of  those  gallant  days  of 
yore. 

We  had  battled  all  the  morning,  'mid  the  never-ceasing 

hail 
Of  grape  and  spark  and  splinter,  of  cable  shred,  and 

sail ; 
We  had  thrice  received  their  onslaught,  which  we  thrice 

had  driven  back, 
And  were  waiting,  calm  and  ready,  for  the  last  forlorn 

attack ; 
When    a    shout  of   exultation    from  out    their  ranks 

arose, 
A  frenzied  shout  of  triumph  o'er  their  yet  unconquered 

foes, 
For  the  stainless  flag  of  England,  that  has  braved  a 

thousand  years, 
Had  been  shot  clean  from  the  masthead  ;  and  they  gave 

three  hearty  cheers, 
"  A  prize !    a  prize  !  "    they  shouted,  from  end  to  end 

the  host, 
Till  a  broadside  gave  them  answer,  and  for  ever  stilled 

their  boast. 

Then  a  fearful  struggle  followed,   as,   to   desperation 

spurred, 
They  sought  in  deed  the  triumph  so  falsely  claimed  in 

word. 
'Twas  the  purpose  of  a  moment,  and  the  bravest  of  our 

tars 
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Plunged  headlong  in  the  boiling  surf,  among  the  broken 

spars ; 
He  snatched  the  shot-torn  colours,  and  wound  them 

round  his  arm, 
Then  climbed  upon  the  deck  again,  and  there  stood  safe 

and  calm  ; 
He   paused  but  for    a  moment — it  was    no  time   to 

stay — 
Then  he  leapt  into  the  rigging  that  had  yet  survived 

the  fray  ; 
Higher  yet  he  climbed,  and  higher,  till  he  gained  a  dizzy 

height, 
Then  turned  and  paused  a  moment  to  look   down  upon 

the  fight. 

Whistled  wild  the  shots  around  him,  as  a  curling,  smoky 

wreath 
Formed  a  cloudy  shroud  to  hide  him  from  the  enemy 

beneath. 
Beat  his  heart  with  proud  elation  as  he  firmly  took  his 

stand, 
And  again  the  colours  floated  as  he  held  them  in  his 

hand. 
Then  a  pistol  deftly  wielded,  'mid  the  battle's  ceaseless 

blast, 
Fastened  there  the  colours  firmly,  as  he  nailed  them  to 

the  mast ; 
Then — as   if    to  yield    him    glory — the    smoke-clouds 

cleared  away, 
And  we  sent  him  up  a  ringing  cheer  from   out  the 

thickest  fray, 
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With  new-born  zeal  and  courage,  dashing  fiercely  to  the 

fight, 
To  crown  the  day  of  battle  with  the  triumph  of  the 

night. 


'Tis    a    story    oft    repeated,    'tis     a    triumph    often 

won, 
How    a    thousand    hearts    are    strengthened    by    the 

bravery  of  one  ; 
There  was  never  dauntless  courage  of  the  loyal  and  the 

true 
That    did  not    inspirit  others    unto    deeds   of    daring 

too  ; 
There  was  never  bright  example,  be  the  struggle  what  it 

might, 
That  did  not  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  others  in  the 

fight. 
Up,  then,  ye  who  would  be  heroes,  and,  before  the  strife 

is  past, 
For  the  sake  of  those  about  you,  "  nail  the  colours  to  the 

mast !  " 

For  the  flag  is  ever  flying,  and  it  floats  above  the 

free, 
On  island  and  on   continent,  and  up  and   down  the 

sea  ; 
And  the  conflict  ever  rages — there  are  many  foes  to 

fight, 
There  are  many  ills  to  conquer,  there  are  many  wrongs 

to  right. 
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For  the  glory  of  the  moment,  for  the  triumph  by-and- 
bye, 

For  the  love  of  truth  and  duty,  up  and  dare,  and  do  or 
die ; 

And  though  fire  and  shot  and  whirlwind  join  to  tear 
the  standard  down, 

Up  and  nail  it  to  the  masthead,  as  we  did  at  Camper- 
down. 


THE    BEUvS    OF   ABERDOVEY 

(With  Music) 

RIDING  to  the  battle-field, 

A  soldier  gaily  singing, 
Gallops  on  across  the  weald, 

His  sword  beside  him  swinging  ; 
Ever  as  he  rides  along, 
Singing  a  familiar  song, 
'Mid  your  echoes  loud  and  long, 

Ye  Bells  of  Aberdovey. 

Once  ye  sang  his  cradle  song, 
His  infant  hours  beguiling ; 
Played  he  'neath  your  music  long, 

When  boyhood's  hours  were  smiling  ; 
Here  he  came  at  eventide, 
Wooed  and  won  his  bonny  bride, 
Now  you  bid  him  forward  ride, 
Ye  Bells  of  Aberdovey. 

On  the  field  at  close  of  day, 
Amid  the  dead  and  dying, 

Victim  of  the  fearful  fray, 
A  wounded  soldier  lying, 

Catching  the  familiar  strain, 

Turns  him  on  his  side  again, 

Dying,  hears  your  old  refrain, 
Ye  Bells  of  Aberdovey. 
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Wearily  they  ride  along, 

The  cavalcade  returning, 
Eager  stand  the  waiting  throng, 

With  anxious  hearts  and  yearning. 
Half  in  hope,  and  half  in  dread, 
"  Bring  they  back,"  she  cries,  "  my  dead  ?  " 
No  !    'tis  false  !   what  they  have  said, 

Ye  Bells  of  Aberdovey. 
Ring  heart  to  heart,  no  more  to  part, 

Ye  Bells  of  Aberdovey. 


A    CITY   TALE 

I  HEARD  a  story  the  other  day,  and  I've  shaped  it  into 

a  rhyme, 
With  a  few  simple  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me  as  I 

listened  to  it  at  the  time  ; 
Tis  only  a  childish  incident,   but  it  taught  a  lesson 

tome, 
And  you  know  the  greatest  of  teachers  taught  with  a 

baby  upon  His  knee. 


It  happened,   you  know,   in  that  dingy  part  at  the 

eastern  end  of  the  town, 
Where  sickened  humanity  loses  its  heart,  and  nature 

seems  always  to  frown, 
Where  the  black  smuts  fall  from  the  chimneys  tall,  and 

the  engines  of  toil  never  rest, 
And  it's  only  in  dreams  that  they  think  of  the  beams 

that  shine  in  the  golden  west. 


In  the  twilight  gloom  of  an  upper  room    like  flowers 

laid  out  in  a  row 
Ere  the  gardener  Death  bound  them  into  a  wreath  for 

the  Bride  of  the  King,  you  know, 
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Some  children  were  lying  and  tossing  and  sighing,  and 

nightly  there  passed  away 
A  baby's  soul  from  the  world's  control  to  the  regions  of 

endless  day. 


On  one  little  bed  lay  a  weary  head,  that  tossed  to  and 

fro  on  the  pillow, 
I,ike  a  tiny  boat  on  the  waves  afloat,  when  rocked  by 

the  angry  billow ; 
And  his  two  little  eyes  seemed  to  peer  through  the 

skies,  just  as  lamps  on  a  good  ship's  breast 
Seem  to  look,  as  they  shine  through  the  mist  and  the 

brine,  for  a  haven  of  safety  and  rest. 


He  was  only  a  wild,  neglected  child,  a  waif  of  the  city 

grim, 
Whose  mother  was  dead,  the  nurses  said,  and  whose 

father  cared  nothing  for  him  ; 
And  the  pain  that  he  bore,  he  bore  it  alone,  for  no  one 

had  taught  him  to  pray, 
Though  at  times  in  a  dream  he  would  say  he  had  seen 

"  the  land  that  is  far  away." 


And  they  heard  him  talking  one  afternoon  (so  one  of 

the  nurses  said) 
Of  an  angel  of  light  who  came  down  in  the  night,  and 

passed  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  ; 
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And  his  little  voice  trembled,  his  little  frame  shook,  as 

he  said  in  words  broken  and  slow, 
"  He  goes  to  the  other  boys'  beds  every  time,  but  he 

never  comes  near  little  Joe. 


"  I  wonder,  suppose  if  I  turn  down  the  clo'es,  and  watch 

till  he  comes  by-and-bye, 
And  beckon  him  near,  will  he  come  to  me  here  ?  "  and 

he  finished  his  words  with  a  sigh. 
But  a  smile  came  over  his  pale  wan  face,  at  this  thought 

of  his  fancy  born, 
And  he  longed  for  the  night  with  the  feverish  might  he 

had  hitherto  longed  for  the  morn. 


The  shades  of  evening  deepened  fast  o'er  the  city's 

soot  and  grime, 
Till  there  boomed  over  all,  from  the  bell  of  St.  Paul, 

the  old  day's  funeral  chime  ; 
And  the  new  day  breaking,  the  good  nurse,  waking, 

arose  in  the  twilight  and  grey, 
And  passed  down  the  room,  'mid  the  slackening  gloom, 

to  the  spot  where  the  little  boy  lay. 


She  started,  amazed,  and  then  lingered  and  gazed,  for  a 

wondrous  sight  met  her  view 
Which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  as  of  joy  and  surprise, 

as  well  it  might  bring  them  to  you  : 
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A  little  hand  reaching  in  action  beseeching,   a  figure 

half  raised  in  a  bed, 
Two  little  eyes  closing  as  softly  reposing — silent  and 

rigid  and  dead, 


For  the  angel  of  light  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and 

passed  up  the  ward  to  and  fro, 
Till  the  beckoning  finger  had  caused  him  to  linger  at 

the  bedside  of  poor  little  Joe  ; 
And  before  he  could  mutter  the  prayer  he  would  utter 

the  fine  silver  cord  had  been  riven, 
And  the  angel  had  said,  as  he  turned  from  the  bed,  "  Of 

such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


Oh!  mighty  the  teacher,  though  infant  the  preacher, 

how  clearly  he  points  to  the  skies, 
As  to  him  was  revealed,  as  he  dumbly  appealed,  what  is 

hid  from  the  learned  and  wise  : 
Thank  God  when  we're  weary  with  doubt  and  with 

theory,  and  scales  seem  to  cover  the  sight, 
Still  in  tiny  wee  fingers  this  simple  faith  lingers,  and 

baby  hands  lead  us  to  light. 


Oh,  you  who  have  asked  the  L,evite's  help,  who  to  Jew 

or  to  Priest  have  cried, 
He  never  saw  a  hand  upraised  and  passed  on  the  other 

side  ; 
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And  He's  walking  the  wards  of  the  hospital  still  while 

mankind  is  groaning  in  pain, 
And  there  never  was  one  who  has  beckoned  His  aid, 

who  ever  has  beckoned  in  vain. 


Well,  I  told  you  'twas  only  a  childish  tale,  but  it  gave 

me  so  much  delight 
That  I  thought  I'd  just  fashion  it  into  a  rhyme,  and 

tell  it  you  to-night. 
Its  simple   annals  of  childish   faith   may   well  excite 

sympathy's  tears, 
Although  there  are  those  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  who 

could  hear  of  them  only  with  sneers. 
So  the  hospital  surgeon  he  laughed   "  Ha  !   ha  !  "   it 

seemed  such  a  ridiculous  thing  ; 
But  the  angels  in  heaven  they  shouted  a  psalm  to  the 

triumph  of  Christ  the  King. 


THE   EDITOR'S    STORY 
(THE  YANKEE  EDITOR  IN  ENGLAND) 

THE  Editor  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  ; 

He  smole  a  smile  and  he  wunk  a  wink  ; 

He  chuckled  a  chuck  and  he  thunk  a  think. 

'Twas  a  time  of  dearth 
Of  news,  and  the  earth 
Was  rolling  and  bowling  along  on  its  axis 
With  never  a  murmur  concerning  the  taxes  ; 
With  never  an  earthquake,  a  cyclone,  or  comet, 
Collision,  or  shipwreck — with  list  of  saved  from  it- 
Demanding  description, 
With  moral  prescription  ; 
So  popular  always  with  all  sorts  of  men, 
"  No  fault  to  be  found,  but  don't  do  it  again." 
And  never  a  scare  or  of  rumour  a  particle 
Needing  a  special  or  claiming  an  article  ; 
In  fact,  'twas  a  terrible  time  for  the  papers, 
And  puzzled  the  brains  of  the  paragraph  shapers, 
Till  the  whole  world  seemed  nothing 
But  gases  and  vapours. 

And  the  Editor  wrote  : 

But  I'm  not  going  to  quote, 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  rumours  afloat. 

Suffice  it  to  say, 

The  paper  next  day 
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Contained  such  a  slasher 
For  Captain  McClasher, 

The  whole  town  declared  it  a  regular  smasher  ; 
And  what  made  it  worse 

He  inserted  a  rubber 

For  the  world-renowned  millionaire 

Alderman  Grubber. 


Now  the  Captain,  you  know,  was  the  son  of  a  gun, 
He  had  fought  many  duels  and  never  lost  one  ; 
He'd  met  single-handed  a  hundred  wild  niggers, 
All  flashing  their  sabres  and  pulling  their  triggers, 
And  made  them  all  run,  whether  mogul  or  fellah  : 
With  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  bash  of  his  'brella 
He  tore  up  rebellion's  wild  weeds  by  the  root ;   and  he 
Did  more  than  Havelock  to  put  down  the  mutiny. 
And  then  to  be  told  by  "  a  thief  of  an  Editor  " 
He'd  been  far  too  long  his  proud  country's  creditor, 
For  pensions  unworked  for  and  honours  unwon, 
And  that  rather  than  fight  he  would  more  likely  run  ; 
To  be  told,  who  had  acted  so  gallant  a  part, 
He'd  more  pluck  in  his  heels  than  he  had  in  his  heart ! 
Why,  zounds  !   man — the  words  used  they  mostly  make 

Dutch  of— 

(As  warm  as  the  chutney  he'd  eaten  so  much  of) 
And  he  gave  the  poor  table  a  terrible  blow, 
As  he  said  with  an  aspirate,  "  Hi 11  let  'em  know." 

And  Alderman  Grubber  was  no  less  determined, 
Though  his  gown  was  all  silk  and  its  edge  was  all  er mined. 
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After  thirty  years'  service  to  one  corporation 
To  be  libelled  at  last  with  the  foul  allegation 
He'd  been  "  nicely  paid  for  his  work  for  the  nation  ; 
That  Town  Hall  and  Workhouse,   Exchange  and  In- 
firmary, 

Were  all  built  on  ground  that,  by  twistings  and  turnery, 
Had  been  bought  through  the  nose  at  a  fabulous  rate 
From  the  patriot  lord  of  the  Grubber  estate  !  " 
Why,  turtle  and  turbot,  hock,  champagne  and  sherry, 
'Twould  rile  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ! 


The  Editor  sat  in  his  high-backed  chair  ; 

He  listen'd  a  hark,  and  he  looked  a  stare, 

A  sort  of  a  mixture  of  humour  and  scare, 

As  he  heard  a  footfall  on  tjie  foot  of  the  stair  : 

In  a  moment  he  buried  his  head  in  some  "  copy," 

As  in  walked  the  Captain  as  red  as  a  poppy. 


"  This  the  Editor's  room,  sir  ?  "  the  thunderer  shouted 
In  the  tone  which  so  often  a  phalanx  had  routed  ; 
While  he  nervously  twiddled  the  "  gamp  "  in  his  hand, 
Which  so  often  had  scattered  a  mutinous  band. 


Now  the  Editor's  views  were  as  broad  as  the  ocean 
(His  heart  represented  its  wildest  commotion) ; 
In  a  moment  he  took  in  the  whole  situation 
And  doubly  distilled  it  in  heart  palpitation  : 
Then  he  quickly  arose  with  a  dignified  air, 
And  the  wave  of  a  hand  and  a  nod  at  a  chair, 
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Saying  :   "  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is,  sir  :  be  seated  a  minute, 
The  Editor's  in,  and  I'll  soon  send  him  in  it." 
Then,  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  his  own  ready  wit, 
He  opened  the  door  and  got  outside  of  it. 


He  skipped  with  a  bound  o'er 

The  stairs  to  the  ground  floor, 

And  straight  for  the  street  door 

With  tremulous  feet  bore  ; 
When  what  could  astound  more, 

And  what  more  appal, 
The  spot  he  was  bound  for, 

The  mat  in  the  hall, 

Was  guarded  in  force  by  that  great  butter  tubber, 
The  patriot  millionaire,  Alderman  Grubber  : 
A  smart  riding-whip  impatiently  cracking, 
The  food  for  his  vengeance  the  only  thing  lacking. 


"  Is  the  Editor  in  ?  "  said  the  voice  that  had  thrilled 
A  thousand  times  over  the  big  Town  Hall  filled  ! 
While  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  stamp  of  the  feet 
Made  the  Editor  wish  himself  safe  in  the  street. 


But  an  Editor's  ever  a  man  of  resource, 
He  is  never  tied  down  to  one  definite  course  : 
He  shrank  not  a  shrink  nor  waver'd  a  wave, 
He  blank  not  a  blink  nor  quaver'd  a  quave ; 
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But,  pointing  upstairs  as  he.  turned  to  the  door, 
He  said,  "  Editor's  room  number  two  second  floor." 


Like  a  lion  let  loose  on  his  innocent  prey 

Strode  the  Alderman  upstairs  that  sorrowful  day  ; 

Like  a  tiger  impatiently  waiting  his  foe, 

The  Captain  was  pacing  the  room  to  and  fro 

When  the  Alderman  entered.     But  here  draw  a  veil, 

There  is  much  to  be  sad  for  and  much  to  bewail. 

Whoever  began  it,  or  ended  the  fray, 

All  they  found  in  the  room  when  they  swept  it  next  day 

Was  a  large  pile  of  fragments  beyond  all  identity 

(A  monument  sad  to  the  conflict's  intensity). 

And  the  analyst  said  whom  the  coroner  quested, 

The  whole  of  the  heap  he  had  carefully  tested, 

And  all  he  could  find  in  his  search  analytic 

(Save  tables  and  chairs  and  such  things  parenthetic), 

He  swore  as  he  turned,  white,  black,  blue,  green,  and 

purple, 
Was  one  stone  of  chutney  and  two  stone  of  turtle. 

And  the  Editor  throve,  as  all  editors  should 

Who  devote  all  their  thought  to  the  popular  good  : 

For  the  paper  containing  this  little  affair 

Ran  to  many  editions  and  sold  everywhere. 

And  the  moral  is  plain,  though  you  do  your  own  writing, 

There  are  better  plans  than  to  do  your  own  fighting  ! 


A   COUNTRY    STORY 

(FOUNDED  ON  AN  OLD  LEGEND) 

AT  the  little  town  of  Norton,  in  a  famous  western 
shire, 

There  dwelt  a  sightless  maiden  with  her  venerated 
sire  : 

To  him  she  was  the  legacy  her  mother  had  be- 
queathed ; 

To  her  he  was  the  very  sun  that  warmed  the  air  she 
breathed. 

Old  Alec  was   a  carter,  and  he  drove  from  town  to 

town, 
Taking    parcels    from    "  The   Wheatsheaf "    to    "  The 

Mitre  "  or  "  The  Crown  "  ; 
And  on  festival  occasions  would  the  sightless  maiden 

ride 
To    the  old    cathedral    city    by    the    honest    carter's 

side. 

Ere    he  tended  to    his  duty  at    the  market    or    the 

fair 
He  would  seek  the  lofty  Gothic  pile,   and  leave  the 

maiden  there, 
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That  the  choir's  joyous  singing  and  the  organ's  solemn 

strain 
Might  beguile  her  simple  fancy  till  he  journeyed  home 

again. 

On  the  fair  autumnal  evening  of  a  bright  September 

day 
She  had  heard  the  choir  singing,  she  had  heard  the 

canons  pray  ; 
And  the  good  old  dean  was  preaching  with  simple  words 

and  wise 
Of  Him  who  gave  the  maiden  life  and  touched  the  poor 

man's  eyes. 

And  her  tears  fell  fast  and  thickly  as  the  aged  preacher 

said 
That  even  now  He  cures  the  blind  and  raises  up  the 

dead; 
And  he  aptly  went  on  speaking  of  the  blinding  death  of 

sin, 
And    urged    them    to  be  seeking    for    life  and    light 

within. 

'Mid    the   mighty   organ's    pealing    in    the   voluntary 

rare, 
Through  the  fine  oak-panelled  ceiling  went  the  maiden's 

broken  prayer 
That  she  might  but  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  have 

her  sight, 
To  see  old  Alec's  honest  face  that  tranquil  autumn 

night; 
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That     He    of     old     who     sweetly     upon     Bartimeus 

smiled 
Would  look  in  like  compassion  on  an  English  peasant 

child ; 
That  He  who  once  in  pity  stood  beside  the  maiden's 

bed 
Would  take  her  hand  within  His  own  and  raise  her 

from  the  dead. 

The  maiden's  small  petition,  and  the  choir's  grander 

praise, 
Reached  the  shining  gates  of  heaven,  'mid  the  sun's 

declining  rays, 
And  the  King  who  heard  the  praises  turned  to  listen 

to  the  prayer 
With  a  smile  that  shone  more  brightly  than  the  richest 

jewel  there. 

And  before  the  organ  ended,  ay,  before  the  prayer  was 

done, 
An  angel  guard  came  flying  through  "  the  kingdom  of 

the  sun," 
From  the  land  of  lofty  praises  to  which  God's  elect 

aspire 
To   the   old  cathedral   city  of   that   famous   western 

shire. 

And  the  maiden's  prayer  was  answered :    she  gazed 

with  eager  sight 
At  the  tesselated  pavement,  at  the  window's  painted 

light ; 
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And  her  heart  beat  fast  and  wildly  as  she  realised  the 
scene, 

With  the  choir's  slow  procession,  and  the  old  white- 
headed  dean. 

Till    she    saw  old    Alec  waiting,    and    arose    for    his 

embrace, 
While   a   radiant    light   was   stealing   o'er   her    pallid 

upturned  face ; 
But  her  spirit,  soaring  higher,  flew  beyond  the  realms 

of  night, 
For  God  Himself  had  turned  for  her  all  darkness  into 

light. 


WOMEN    AND    WORK 

"  A  WAYS   a  hindrance,   are  we  ?     You   didn't  think 

that  of  old ; 
With  never  a  nan'  to  help  a  man,  and  only  a  tongue  to 

scold  ? 

Timid  as  hares  in  danger — weak  as  a  lamb  in  strife, 
With  never  a  heart  to  bear  a  part  in  the  rattle  and 

battle  of  life  ? 
Just  fit  to  see  to  the  children  and  manage  the  home 

affairs, 
With  only  a  head  for  butter  and  bread,  a  soul  for  tables 

and  chairs  ? 
Where  would  you  be  to-morrow  if  half  of  the  lie  were 

true  ? 
It's  well  some  women  are  weak  at  heart,  if  only  for 

saving  you. 

"  We  haven't  much  time  to  be  merry  who  marry  a 

struggling  man, 
Making  and  mending  and  saving  and  spending,   and 

doing  the  best  we  can ; 
Skimming  and  scanning  and  plotting    and    planning, 

and  making  the  done  for  do ; 
Grinding  the  mill  with  the  old  grist  still  and  turning 

the  old  into  new  ; 
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Picking  and  paring  and  shaving  and  sharing,  and  when 

not  enough  for  us  all, 
Giving  up  tea, that, whatever  maybe,  the  'bacca  shan't 

go  to  the  wall ; 
With  never  a  rest  from  the  riot  and  zest,  the  hustle 

and  bustle  and  noise 
Of  the  boys  who  all  try  to  be  men  like  you,  and  the 

girls  who  all  try  to  be  boys. 

"  You  know  the  tale  of  the  eagle  that  carried  the  child 

away 
To  its  eyrie  high  in  the  mountain  sky,  grim  and  rugged 

and  grey  ; 
Of  the  sailor  who  climbed  to  save  it,  who,  ere  he  had 

half-way  sped 
Up  the  mountain  wild,  met  mother  and  child  returning 

as  from  the  dead. 
There's  many  a  bearded  giant  would  never  have  grown 

a  span 
If  in  peril's  power  in  childhood's  hour  he'd  had  to  wait 

for  a  man. 
And  who  is  the  one  among  you  but  is  living  and  hale 

to-day 
Because  he  was  tied  to  a  woman's  side  in  the  old  home 

far  away  ? 

"You  have  heard  the  tale  of  the  lifeboat,  and  the 

women  of  Mumbles  Head, 
Who,  when  the  men  stood  shivering  by,  or  out  from 

the  danger  fled, 
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Tore  their  shawls  into  striplets  and  knotted  them  end 

to  end, 
And  then  went  down  to  the  gates  of  death  for  father 

and  brother  and  friend, 
Deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea,  ready  of  heart  and 

head, 
Hauling  them  home  through  the  blinding  foam,  and 

raising  them  from  the  dead. 
There's  many  of  you  to-morrow  who,  but  for  a  woman's 

hand, 
Would  be  drifting  about  with  the  shore-lights  out  and 

never  a  chance  to  land. 


"  You've  read  of  the  noble  woman  in  the  midst  of  a 

Border  fray 
Who  held  her  own  in  a  castle  lone,  for  her  lord  who 

was  far  away, 
For  the  children  who  gathered  around  her  and  the  home 

that  she  loved  so  well, 
And  the  deathless  fame  of  a  woman's  name  whom 

nothing  but  love  could  quell ; 
Who,  when  the  men  would  have  yielded,  with  her  own 

sweet  lily  hand 
L,ed  them  straight  from  the  postern  gate,  and  drove 

the  foe  from  the  land. 
There's  many  a  little  homestead  that  is  cosy  and  snug 

to-day 
Because  of  a  woman  who  stood  in  the  door  and  kept 

the  wolves  at  bay. 
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"  Only  a  hindrance  are  we  ?  then  we'll  be  a  hindrance 

still. 
We  hinder  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  I  reckon  he 

takes  it  ill. 
We  do  the  work  that  is  nearest,  and  that  is  the  surest 

plan; 
But  if  ever  you  want  a  hero,  and  you  cannot  wait  for 

a  man, 
You  need  not  tell  us  the  chances,  you've  only  the  need 

to  show, 
And  there's  many  a  woman  in  all  the  world  who  is 

willing  and  ready  to  go. 
For  trust  in  trial,  for  work  in  woe,  for  comfort  and 

care  in  sorrow, 
The  wives  of  the  world  are  its  strength  to-day,  the 

daughters  its  hope  to-morrow." 


BIDDY    MALONEY 

'TWAS  Biddy  Maloney  at  Donnybrook  fair 
Did  a  wondherful  thrade  in  the  ginger-beer  loine  ; 
There  wasn't  a  shpalpeen  that  had  a  shtall  there 
Who  did  half  av  the  thrade  or  made  half  av  the  coin 

Two  nate  little  barrels  she  stood  upon  ind, 
Wid  two  illigant  planks  for  a  counter  complate, 
Wid  lily  white  horrocks  all  nately  down  pinn'd 
And  a  dimity  valance — and  och  !   it  was  swate. 

And  the  things  on  the  counter,  the  cakes  and  the  tarts 
Piled  up  till  they  looked  like  the  big  Hill  of  Howth, 
Wid  lighthouse  decanters  in  prominent  parts, 
And  big  yellow  lemons  aflame  at  the  mouth. 

And  Biddy  !  och,  think  of  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
And  the  face  av  the  sun  when  he's  bath'd  it  wi'  dew  ; 
And,  as  you're  alive,  sure  you'll  not  come  away 
Widout  drinking  her  health  in  her  illigant  brew. 

And  she  did  a  foine  thrade,  as  I've  towld  ye  before, 
Wid  each  broth  av  a  boy  and  each  swate  colleen  lass ; 
And  the  prime  av  her  brewing,  the  pride  av  her  store, 
Was  her  swate  ginger-beer  at  a  penny  a  glass. 

The  barrel  it  stood  on  its  trestle  astride 

At  the  back  of  the  tint,  and  its  hinderniost  ind 

Made  the  canvas  bulge  out  till  you  saw  from  outside 

'Twas  the  rim  av  the  cask  made  the  canvas  distind. 
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And  Biddy,  she  thought  of  an  illigant  joke, 

And  she  had  it  wrote  down  and  fixed  there  wid  a  pin  : 

"  The  swatest  av  licquer  for  illigant  folk 

Is  my  prime  ginger-beer,  and  you'll  find  it  within." 

Now  Donny brook  fair  was  a  jubilant  scene, 
And  a  centre  of  joy  that  no  heart  could  withstand  ; 
Each  boy  was  a  king,  and  each  girl  was  a  queen, 
And  each  was  the  happiest  soul  in  the  land. 

There  was  laughin'  an'  chaffin'  the  whole  av  the  toime  ; 
There  was  chaffin'  an'  quaffin'  in  scorn  of  advoice  ; 
There  was  billin'  an'  cooin',  an',  faith !  it  was  proime  ; 
There  was  kissin'  an'  foightin'  an'  iverything  noice. 

And  Biddy  Maloney,  swate,  innocent  soul  ! 

Niver  harboured  a  thought  av  the  divil  or  sin, 

Till  an  alien  Sassenach  quietly  stole 

Up  an'  read  the  announcement,  "  You'll  find  it  within." 

He  found  it,  for,  making  a  hole  in  the  tint, 
And  one  in  the  cask  for  a  tap,  by  the  Mass, 
He  drew  off  the  liquor  until  it  was  spint, 
And  sold  it  outside  at  a  ha'penny  a  glass. 

And  Biddy  Maloney,  she  saw,  with  a  sigh, 
Her  customers  dwindle  and  pass  from  her  door, 
Till  she  heard  the  bould  words  of  the  Sassenach's  cry  : 
"  If  ye  go  in  the  tint  it's  a  ha'penny  more." 

And  Biddy  Maloney,  swate,  innocent  soul ! 
Niver  thought  av  the  Angels  or  Heaven  at  all, 
But  seizing  a  rolling-pin,  quietly  stole 
From  the  door  of  her  tint  to  the  back  av  the  shtall. 
And  that's  all. 


AT   A   CONCERT 

(IN  THE  STALLS) 

He  (in  the  front  row,  quoting  Shakespeare}.     "  IF  music 

be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it." 

She  (in  the  next  seat,  continuing).     "Like  the  sweet 

south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odours." 

He.  Tell  me,  love, 

If  you  have  ever  listened  to  sweet  sounds 
With  eyelids  closed,  barring  the  vulgar  world 
From  rude  intrusion  on  your  ecstasy  ? 

She.    I  have ;  'tis  sweet  beyond  comparison. 

He.     Then  let  us  close  our  eyes  and,  hand  in  hand, 
Leave  the  vain  world  and  wander  dreamily 
In  this  sweet  maze  of  sounds,  oblivious 
Of  all  beside.     (Division  between  seats  disappears.) 

It  (from  the  second  row).    I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
But  have  you  ever  listened  to  sweet  sounds 
With  your  mouth  closed,  barring  the  vulgar  tongue 
From  rude  intrusions  on  the  ecstasy 
Of  ears  more  sensitive  ? 

They  (from  the  back).  Order  in  front. 

(Division  between  seats  reappears.) 
Then  a  strange  silence  fell  upon  the  scene — 
Silence  which  might  be  felt. 
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(FOUNDED  ON  AN  OLD  SONG) 

ONCE  on  a  time,  when  I  was  young, 
I  heard  a  good  song  badly  sung  ; 
"  Not  much  in  that,"  I  hear  you  say, 
"  We  hear  the  same  thing  every  day  !  " 

A  truce  to  you,  that  may  be  so, 
For  all  I  care,  and  all  I  know  ; 
But  if  you  will  in  a  modern  way, 
I'll  sing  it  properly  to-day. 

'Twas  "  a  broth  of  a  boy  "  from  old  Tyrone, 
A  boy  of  muscle  and  blood  and  bone  ; 
Full  four  feet  round  and  six  feet  tall, 
Who  went  to  the  war  to  fight  and  fall. 

He  fought  and  fell  in  the  usual  way 

For  "  a  broth  of  a  boy  "  "in  the  thick  of  the  fray,3 

And  to  cut  it  short  and  come  to  the  point, 

He  lost  an  arm  at  the  elbow  joint. 

The  surgeon,  to  give  him  a  useful  limb, 
Grafted  another  man's  arm  on  him  ; 
For  the  other  man,  having  lost  his  head, 
Raised  no  objection,  the  surgeon  said, 
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Nor  wished  him  harm  of  his  arm  -a  bit, 
Having  no  further  use  for  it. 
But  alas  !   and  alas  !   and  I  must  be  brief, 
The  arm  was  the  arm  of  an  expert  thief. 

The  cure  effected,  skin  and  bone, 
The  boy  was  invalided  home, 
And  his  arm,  again  to  cut  it  short, 
Retained  its  old  familiar  sport. 

No  matter  what  the  boy  might  will, 
The  hand  would  pick  and  pilfer  still, 
And  gather  goods  from  every  one 
Who  came  within  its  "  rule  of  thumb." 


At  length  he  gained  such  wondrous  store 
Of  wealth  of  silver  and  gold  galore, 
Of  pins  and  watches  and  studs  and  rings, 
He  rivalled  the  riches  of  heathen  kings. 

But  envy  tracked  him  to  his  door, 
And  crept  inside  and  seized  his  store  ; 
And  "  the  broth  of  a  boy  "  at  last  was  taken, 
And  tried  and  sentenced  to  hang,  like  bacon. 

But  when  he  mounted  the  gallows  tree, 
With  the  parson's  watch  his  hand  made  free  ; 
And  when  Jack  Ketch  was  tying  the  knot, 
It  picked  his  pocket  of  all  he  had  got. 
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And  when  he  was  buried  the  arm  arose — 

Alas  !  that  such  deeds  one  should  have  to  disclose — 

And  helped  a  body-snatching  knave 

To  steal  its  master  out  of  his  grave. 

Now  hear  the  moral,  and  mark  it,  too — 
Should  such  an  evil  fall  on  you, 
And  the  surgeon  graft  on  you  an  arm 
With  a  crafty  hand  and  an  itching  palm, 

Go,  break  the  other  arm,  to  match, 
Some  dead  policeman's  arm  attach  ; 
That  when  the  one  would  rob  a  nest, 
The  other  may  the  deed  arrest. 

And  if  such  troubles  you  must  bear 

That  others  must  the  burden  share, 

It's  oh !  be  careful,  for  honour's  sake, 

What  arm  you  lean  on,  whose  hand  you  take. 


THE    PILOT'S    QUEST 

ON   the   rugged   coast   of   Devon,    where   the   restless 

Channel  throws 
The  debris  of  her  conquests  when  she  battles  with  her 

foes, 
Ivived  a  weather-beaten  pilot  in  the  remnant  of  his 

days, 
Cheered    by    hardy    sons'     affection    and    by    loving 

daughters'  ways. 

Body  weak,   but  spirit  mighty,   gleamed  his  wonted 
ardour  when 

He  in  animated  story  lived  his  troubled  life  again, 

Told,  while  at  his  bedside  gathered  the  companions  of 
his  sons, 

How  the  heroes  of  Old  England  faced  the  vaunting 
Frenchman's  guns, 

How  along  the  coastline  burning  gleamed  the  watch- 
fires  o'er  the  sea, 

Ere    the    noble    Nelson    triumphed    in    the    gallant 
Victory ; 

How  the  lawless  smuggler  battled  with  the  wary  King's 
excise 

In  the   sanguinary  conflict  of    the  fearful    night  sur- 
prise : 
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And  of  still  more  mighty  triumphs,  when,  a  gallant 

crew  to  save, 
They   launched   the   dauntless   lifeboat   on   the   grim, 

relentless  wave, 
When  the   oldest  seaman  trembled   and   the  women 

knelt  to  pray 
As  they  buckled  on  the  lifebelts  and  prepared  to  launch 

away. 
But  full  sixty  years  of  labour   in   the   never-ceasing 

strife 
Had  bedridden  him,  and  passing  was  the  evening  of 

his  life. 

At  the  sudden  call  of  duty  on  a  boisterous  summer's 

day, 
Manned  their  boat  two  youthful  seamen,  and  set  off 

across  the  bay  ; 
'Twas  the  pilot's  sons,  who,  bending  as  they  pulled  the 

boat  along 
(Their  manly  voices  blending),  sang  an  old  familiar 

song; 
Till  more  distant  grew  their  music  from  the  watchers 

on  the  shore, 
And  both  eyes  and  ears  were  wearied,  and  they  saw 

and  heard  no  more. 


I/oud  blew  the  winds  and  louder  as  the  night  was 

drawing  near, 
And  the  watchers  gathered  shoreward  in  anxiety  and 

fear ; 
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For  the   distant  rolling  thunder   and  the  lightning's 

livid  leap 
Told  the  weather-gauging  fisherfolk  it  was    no    time 

to  sleep  ; 
It  was  night  for  fear  and  sorrow,  it  was  night  for  earnest 

prayer, 
It  was  night  for  anxious  watching,  it  was  night  for 

grim  despair. 

Roared  the  tempest's  loud  artillery,  boomed  the  ocean's 
cannonade, 

Gleamed  a  watch-fire  on  the  headland,  by  their  rapid 
fingers  made  ; 

Then  they  peered  into  the  darkness,  and  at  each  suc- 
ceeding flash 

Eager  swept  the  dim  horizon  'mid  the  thunder's  pealing 
crash. 

Oh  !  was  ever  such  a  thrilling  scene  upon  the  southern 
shore  ? 

'Twas  said  there  never  yet  had  been,  and  never  should 
be  more. 


In  vain  they  watched  and  waited,  for  the  momentary 

glare 
Of  the  lightning  showed  no  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 

prayer. 
And  their  sad  hearts  sank  within  them,  when,  more 

vivid  than  the  rest, 
A  flash  showed  something  heaving  on  a  distant  billow's 

crest; 
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And  a  thrill  of  hope  excited,  and  then  bound  them  in 

a  spell, 
As  with  eager  eyes  they  waited  what  another  flash 

might  tell. 

And  it  told  the  same  glad  story — they  could  see  its 
frantic  leap 

As  it  climbed  a  mountain  summit,  and  then  dived  a 
valley  deep ; 

And  still  on  and  on  it  lumbered,  till  in  outline  it  ap- 
peared : 

'Twas  the  pilot's  boat  returning,  and  oh,  how  the 
people  cheered  ! 

First  they  cheered  and  then  they  waited,  then  they 
laughed  and  then  they  cheered  ; 

Then  they  ran  along  the  coastline  to  the  spot  for  which 
it  steered. 


Within  earshot  how  they  shouted,  and  then  listened 

for  reply, 
But  the  winds  alone  gave  answer,  and  they  answered 

with  a  sigh  ; 
Then  they  dashed  into  the  water,  and  waist  high  amid 

the  foam, 
Caught  the  heaving  log,  and  boldly  hauled  her  up  the 

shingle  home ; 
Then   one  look,   one   anxious   query,    and   above  the 

tempest's  roar 
Rose  the  shrieks  of  fainting  sisters,  for  the  time  of 

hope  was  o'er. 
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With  the  morning's  grey  awakening  and  the  tempest's 

partial  stay, 
Full  fifty  boats  put  out  to  sea  to  search  the  yeasty 

bay, 
If  God  would,  to  wrest  the  bodies  from  the  fury  of  the 

waves, 
For    quiet    Christian    burial    in    village    churchyard 

graves. 

And  the  old  bedridden  pilot,    moved  by   love's   un- 
reasoning zest, 

With  his  noble-hearted  daughters  joined  the  melan- 
choly quest. 
They  found  a  broken  rudder  and  a  battered,  splintered 

oar, 
A  seaman's  cap  by  Deadman's  Gap,  another  on  the 

shore  ; 

A  pipe  below  the  inlet,  a  pouch  beyond  the  head, 
But  never  the  trace  of  a  living  face,  or  a  glimpse  of 

the  darling  dead. 
And  though  the  rest  returning  showed  how  fruitless 

was  the  hour, 
They  toiled  and  toiled  till  evening,  nerved  by  love's 

unyielding  pow'r, 
Till  the  sun  went  down  in  darkness  and  the  moon 

arose  in  blood, 
With  the  shameless  flush  of  a  guilty  blush,  and  looked 

upon  the  flood, 
As,  like  a  phantom  craft  and  crew,  they  moved  among 

the  waves, 
As    silent    as    the    spirits    do    'mid    scarcely    greener 

graves. 
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And  the  brothers  they  are  standing  on  the  distant 

golden  quay, 
With  eager  faces  scanning  every  craft  that  sails  the 

sea  ; 
They  are  looking  for  the  pilot,  who  is  still  upon  the 

wave, 
They  are  watching  for  the  sisters,  the  loving  and  the 

brave. 
And  who  shall  tell  the  meeting  when,  the  final  journey 

o'er, 
They   ride   into   the   harbour   of   that   distant   golden 

shore  ? 

Oh  !    let  Britain's  daughters  never  yield  the  palm  so 

truly  theirs, 
Won  by  danger-daring  courage ;    for  who  more  than 

woman  dares 
When  her  duty  calls  her  forward,  and  her  love  impels 

her  through  ? 
Long    may   Britain's   sons   be   worthy   of    the    hero's 

chaplet  too. 
Perish  pride,  but  courage  never !    oh,  far  distant  be 

the  day, 

Old  England  and  Young  England  join  both  hearts 

and  hands  to  pray. 


NAT   RICKBT 

NAT  RICKET  at  cricket  was  reckoned  a  don 
As  ere  rolled  the  red  leather  the  green  grass  upon  ; 
His  feet  were  so  nimble,  his  legs  were  so  long, 
His  hands  were  so  quick  and  his  arms  were  so  strong, 
That  no  matter  where,  at  long-leg  or  square, 
At  mid-on,  at  mid-off,  and  almost  mid-air, 
At  point,  slip,  or  long-stop,  wherever  it  came, 
At  long-on  or  long-off,  'twas  always  the  same — 
If  Nat  was  the  scout,  back  came  bounding  the  ball, 
And  the  umpire's  shout  answered  Nat's  lusty  call 
With  always  "  Run  out,"  or  else  "  No  run  "  at  all : 
In  fact,  bowling,  or  scouting,  or  watching  at  wicket, 
You'd  not  meet  in  an  outing  another  Nat  Ricket. 

Nat  Ricket  for  cricket  was  always  inclined, 

Even  babyhood  showed  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  : 

At  Two  he  could  get  in  the  way  of  the  ball ; 

At  FOUR  he  could  catch,  though  his  hands  were  so  small 

At  six  he  could  bat ;   and  before  he  was  SEVEN 

He  wanted  to  be  in  the  county  eleven. 

But  that  was  the  time — oh  !   the  racket  and  noise  ! — 
When  the  Muddleby  challenged  the  Blunderby  boys : 
191 
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They  came  in  a  waggon  that  Farmer  Sheaf  lent  them, 
With  Dick  Rick  the  carter,  in  whose  charge  he  sent 

them ; 

And  as  they  came  over  the  Muddleby  hill, 
The  cheer  that  resounded  I  think  I  hear  still ; 
And  of  all  the  gay  caps  that  flew  into  the  air, 
The  top  cap  of  all  told  Nat  Ricket  was  there. 

They  tossed  up,  and,  winning 

The  choice  of  the  inning, 
The  Blunderby  boys  took  the  batting  in  hand, 

And  went  to  the  wicket, 

While  nimble  Nat  Ricket 
Put  his  men  in  the  field  for  a  resolute  stand  ; 
And  as  each  sturdy  scout  took  his  usual  spot, 
Our  Nat  roamed  about  and  looked  after  the  lot ; 
And   as   they   stood   there,    when   the   umpire    called 

"  Play  !  " 
'Twas  a  sight  to  remember  for  many  a  day. 

Nat  started  the  bowling  (and  take  my  word,  misters, 
There's  no  bowling  like  it  for  underhand  twisters)  ; 
And  what  with  the  pace  and  the  screw  and  the  aim, 
It  was  pretty  hard  work,  was  that  Blunderby  game  : 
With  Nat  in  the  field  to  look  after  the  ball, 
'Twas  a  terrible  struggle  to  get  runs  at  all ; 
Though  they  hit  out  their  hardest  a  regular  stunner, 
'Twas  rare  that  it  reckoned  for  more  than  a  oner  ; 
'Twas  seldom  indeed  that  they  troubled  the  scorer 
To  put  down  a  twoer,  a  threer,  or  fourer  ; 
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And  as  for  a  lost  ball,  a  fiver,  or  sixer, 
The  Blunderby  boys  were  not  up  to  the  trick,  sir  ; 
Still  they  struggled  full  well,  and  at  sixty  the  score 
The  last  wicket  fell,  and  the  innings  was  o'er. 

But  then  came  the  cheering — 

Nat  Ricket  appearing, 
A  smile  on  his  face  and  a  bat  in  his  hand, 

As  he  walked  to  the  wicket — 

From  hillside  to  thicket, 

They  couldn't  cheer  more  for  a  lord  of  the  land. 
And  when  he  began,  'twas  a  picture  to  see 
How  the  first  ball  went  flying  right  over  a  tree, 
How  the  second  went  whizzing  close  up  to  the  sky, 
And  the  third  ball  went  bang  in  the  umpire's  eye  ; 
How  he  made  poor  point  dance  on  his  nimble  young 

pins 

As  a  ball  flew  askance  and  came  full  on  his  shins  ; 
How  he  kept  the  two  scorers  both  working  like  niggers 
At  putting  down  runs  and  at  adding  up  figures  ; 
How  he  kept  all  the  field  in  profuse  perspiration 
First  here  and  then  there  in  their  wild  agitation, — 
Diana  and  Nimrod,  or  both  rolled  together, 
Never  hunted  the  stag  as  they  hunted  the  leather. 

It  was  something  like  cricket,  there's  no  doubt  of  that, 
When  nimble  Nat  Ricket  had  hold  of  the  bat. 
You  may  go  to  the  Oval,  the  Palace,  or  ford's, 
See  the  cricketing  feats  which  each  county  affords, 
But  you'll  see  nothing  there  which,  for  vigour  and  life, 
Will  one  moment  compare  with  the  passionate  strife 

13 
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With  which  Muddleby  youngsters  and  Blunderby  boys 
Contend  for  the  palm  in  this  chief  of  their  joys. 

I  need  hardly  say,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
The  Muddleby  boys  had  the  best  of  the  play, 
Though  the  bright-coloured  caps  of  the  Blunderby  chaps 
Were  as  heartily  waved  as  the  others,  perhaps  ; 
And  as  Dick  drove  off  with  the  Blunderby  men,  - 
The  cheering  resounded  again  and  again. 

And  Nat  and  his  party,  they,  too,  went  away  ; 
And  I  haven't  seen  either  for  many  a  day. 

Still,  don't  be  surprised 

If  you  see  advertised 

The  name  of  Nat  Ricket 

Connected  with  cricket, 

In  some  mighty  score  or  some  wonderful  catch, 
In  some  North  and  South  contest  or  good  county  match. 
And  if  ever,  when  passing  by  cricketing  places, 
You  see  people  talking  and  pulling  long  faces, 
'Cause  some  country  bumpkin  has  beaten  the  Graces, 
Just  step  to  the  gate  and  politely  inquire, 
And  see  if  they  don't  say,  "  N.  Ricket,  Esq."  ; 
Or  buy  a  "  cor'ect  card  t'  the  fall  o'  th'  last  wicket," 
And  see  if  it  doesn't  say  "  Mr.  N.  Ricket." 
For  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  see, 
In  the  north  or  the  south  of  this  land  of  the  free, 
You  never  will  find — and  that  all  must  agree — 
Such  a  rickety,  crickety  fellow  as  he. 
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WHO  wrong  would  out, 

And  right  pursue, 
Will  often  flout 

The  old  and  new, 
But  seldom  doubt 

The  good  or  true. 

WHO  look  for  Truth  in  creed  and  ism, 

Are  worn  by  doubt  and  torn  by  schism ; 

They  see  Truth  best  who  see  it  through  L,ove's  prism. 

HOWEVER  far  by  devious  paths  we  roam, 
Truth  ever  was  and  is  the  straight  road  home. 
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"  IN  the  beginning  "... 

Hush  !    a  word  too  hard 
To  meet  us  at  the  portal  of  old  time, 
Who  see  it  through  a  mist  of  blood  and  tears 
Over  the  lurid  wastes  of  history  ; 
A  never-ending  valley  of  dry  bones 
Crowded  with  broken  monuments  of  pride — 
The  ruined  hopes  of  countless  withered  years — 
O'er-run  with  noisome  weeds  that  baleful  breathe 
Their  poison  through  the  afterthought  of  time  : 
One  vast  nude  Golgotha — outstretching  sight 
Swept  by  the  swollen  winds  of  centuries, 
Upgathering  their  cry  of  agony 
In  one  undying  wail,  and  sounding  it- 
Memorial  fit  of  immemorial  woe — 
In  ears  out-wearied  of  their  misery. 


It  is  a  word  of  iron  and  of  brass, 
Profaned  of  old,  and  still  the  shibboleth 
Of  lordly  arrogance  and  priestly  pride  ; 
There  is  no  word  in  all  the  languages 
Of  men  and  angels  that  has  wrought  more  wrong 
To  Heaven,  earth,  or  hell.     For  that  great  name 
197 
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A  thousand  motley  deities  have  fought 

Upon  the  field  of  man's  credulity, 

And  proffered  privilege  to  every  lust 

That  might  betray  him  into  servitude  ; 

In  that  great  name  have  men  of  every  age 

Built  monuments  unto  their  grosser  selves, 

And,  bowing  to  their  own  deformities, 

Become  the  things  they  worshipped,  and  then  claimed 

As  Kings  and  Priests  a  right  divine  to  rule — 

As  with  a  patent  of  nobility — 

O'er  nobler  men  ! 


There  is  no  despot  how  so  rude  of  life 

Who  has  not  named  it  for  authority ; 

No  conqueror  who  trampled  on  the  right 

But  proudly  instanced  it  for  warranty  ; 

And  never  coward  on  the  field  of  war 

Hurled  his  superior  forces  on  the  few 

But  flung  it  to  the  winds  to  justify 

His  mean  advance  ;   and  never  greed  sent  forth 

Her  argosies  to  gather  in  by  force 

Wealth  not  her  own,  but  did  emblazon  it 

Upon  her  flag  for  a  certificate ; 

No  desperado,  how  adventurous 

In  blood  and  shame,  but  has  appealed  to  it, 

With  insolent  effront'ry  shamelessly 

Demanding  countenance  ;   no  wily  priest 

Who  cozened  liberty  but  quoted  it 

For  his  excuse  ;   no  blatant  Antichrist 

But  cited  it  for  bold  advertisement. 
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In  that  great  name  the  fires  of  Martyrdom 

Were  lighted,  and  were  blest  by  priestly  hands  ; 

Murder  took  holy  orders,  and  employed 

The  arts  of  hell  to  win  the  world  for  heaven  ; 

War  was  let  loose  to  further  "  peace  on  earth," 

And  fire  and  sword  to  show  "  good  will  towards  men." 

Knives  were  anointed  ministers  of  grace, 

And  poison  filled  the  cup  of  sacrament. 

In  that  great  name  was  heritage  despoiled 

And  murder  wrought,  that  worldly  power  might  win 

Unto  "  the  I/ord's  anointed,"  who,  in  turn, 

Serving  Pontifical  convenience, 

Was  hurled  in  havoc  on  the  enemies 

Of  papal  pride  and  priestly  tyranny ; 

And  kingdoms  fell,  nations  were  overthrown, 

Cities  made  desolate,  and  harvest  fields 

Trampled  to  famine  haunts  by  red-heeled  war, 

That,  sworn  of  poverty,  might  glut  its  greed 

On  mammon's  power  and  wealth.     And  in  that  name 

The  hero  of  blood-guiltiness,  at  last, 

With  pomp  and  pride  of  lordly  circumstance — 

With  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums — 

And  shouts  victorious,  in  the  market-place 

Where  sins  were  bought  and  sold,  proclaimed  aloud 

The  kingdom  come  that  is  not  of  this  world, 

Nor  might  nor  power. 


There  is  no  crime  that  man  is  guilty  of 
Too  foul  to  plead  the  shelter  of  that  name  ; 
No  sin  but  seeks  escape  from  punishment 
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Under  the  cover  of  its  patronage ; 

And  no  base  use  to  which  it  may  be  put 

Too  sordid  for  his  low  convenience. 


No  lie  was  ever  pressed  for  surety 
But  did  invoke  it  for  a  guarantee  ; 
No  fraud  abashed  in  face  of  scrutiny 
But  used  it  for  the  wrappage  of  deceit ; 
No  traitor  sycophant  that  fawned  on  kings, 
Or  demagogue  who  mocked  the  multitude 
But  did  affirm  by  it  his  loyalty  ; 
No  hypocrite  who  played  a  double  part — 
A  cheat  unto  himself  and  to  the  world — 
But  using,  or  denying  it  to  men, 
Still  wore  it  secretly  for  talisman 
In  his  poor  coward  heart. 

And  evermore 

The  beggar  for  respectability 
Will  sell  and  change  it  with  old  clothes  for  new  ; 
The  bankrupt  rogue  will  seek  its  alchemy 
To  turn  his  brass  to  gold ;  the  usurer 
Will  quote  the  parable  and  claim  "  his  own," 
And  smile  upon  the  corpse  of  suicide ; 
The  gambler,  lacking  credit  of  his  own, 
Will  boldly  offer  it  security  ; 
The  chafTerer  for  shame  will  yet  protest 
By  it  his  honour  ;  and  the  debauchee, 
Burning  with  fierce  insatiate  desire 
In  the  last  throes  of  thirst's  incontinence, 
Will  pawn  it  for  a  drink. 
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And  in  that  name 

The  vast  majority  are  daily  damned 
By  those  who,  gathering  their  saintly  skirts 
About  their  shrunken  forms  and  palsied  limbs, 
Thank  Heaven  they  are  not  as  are  other  men. 
The  votaries  of  the  thousand  human  creeds 
Inhuman,  busy  damning  all  who  dare 
To  use  the  faculties  to  all  men  given, 
Without  reserve  of  privilege  or  class, 
To  plumb  the  depths  of  truth,  and  trace  the  light 
For  ever  falling  on  the  blotted  page 
Of  history,  or  human  or  divine, 
Who,  daring  not  to  fan  to  open  flame 
The  fires  of  martyrdom,  lest  they  should  burn 
Themselves,  still  in  their  heart  of  hearts  condemn 
The  honest  seeker  after  truth  divine 
To  endless  punishment. 

Man's  major  curse — 

The  weightiest  word  of  all  our  languages — 
The  lightest  on  our  lips. 

O  Thou  who  brooding  o'er  the  elements 

Didst  summon  Nature,  clothed  in  her  right  mind, 

From  out  the  nether  chaos  of  the  world, 

Saying,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light, 

Brood  Thou  again  o'er  the  blind  soul  of  man, 

Blundering  amid  the  wrecks  of  his  own  art, 

And  call  him  from  the  chaos  he  has  made 

Of  human  Brotherhood.     Speak  Thou  the  word 

Again,  "  L,et  there  be  light !  "   and  from  the  wrecks 

Of  all  the  ages  of  humanity, 
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The  angel  of  a  new  hope  shall  come  forth, 
Born  of  the  frenzied  labour  of  the  world, 
Star-foreheaded,  and,  shaking  from  her  limbs 
The  crumbling  fragments  of  her  prison-house, 
Naked  and  unashamed,  shine  as  the  sun, 
The  while  the  falling  rocks  their  agonies 
Fling  to  remotest  echo,  and  the  wail 
Of  ancient  misery,  released  to  die 
For  ever,  slowly  murmurs  down  to  peace. 

Give  us  another  name  to  read  into 
The  place  of  this  upon  the  sacred  page— 
A  name  above  all  other  names,  unshared 
By  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ; 
A  name  that  is  unsullied  and  unshamed 
By  the  dishonours  of  the  centuries, 
Unblackened  by  the  fires  of  history ; 
A  name  that  cannot  be  blasphemed,  as  is, 
And  ever  has  been — the  unspoken  name  ; 
A  name  that  shall  allure  and  not  repel ; 
A  name,  that  as  a  lamp  in  a  dark  place 
Shall  light  the  way  of  truth,  or  like  a  gem, 
Shine  in  the  golden  context  of  its  setting 
With  lustrous  light  transfiguring  the  whole ; 
A  name  that,  as  a  face,  can  fascinate 
Who  looks,  that,  as  a  hand,  can  lift  and  hold 
Who  falls,  that,  as  a  voice,  can  woo  and  win 
The  ear  o'ertired  with  human  mockery  ; 
That,  long  in  suffering,  yet  is  ever  kind, 
That  envieth  not,  and  vaunteth  not  itself, 
And  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
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Itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own, 
Thinketh  no  evil,  is  not  easily 
Provoked,  a  name  rejoicing  in  the  truth, 
One  bearing  all  things,  and  believing  all, 
And  hoping  all  things,  and  enduring  all, 
That  never  faileth. 

11  In  the  beginning  "... 

Hush !  yea,  hush  to  hear  ! 
"  In  the  beginning  "— LOVE  ! 


CREDO 

I  BELIEVE  in  Love  ; 

Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  things 
Seen  and  unseen,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ; 
First  Cause,  and  final  Consequence  of  all. 

And  in  Self-Sacrifice,  coeval  with 

And  of  Love's  essence  ;   quickening  into  act 

What  time  Love  loved  what  was  not  and  it  was. 

And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  Love  with  us, 
Informing  all  things — Nature,  Life,  and  Art — 
Inspiring  and  transfiguring  the  whole  ; 
One  God  in  threefold  office  operate, 
Made  manifest  in  many,  chief  in  One 
Born  in  a  manger,  died  upon  a  tree ; 
And  in  all  men  who  know  the  fount  of  Love 
Through  the  informing  Spirit,  and  who  try 
To  follow  love  in  Joy  and  Sacrifice 
Through  Life  and  Death. 

And  I  believe  in  human  Brotherhood 
United  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Love 
By  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
The  One  True  Church,  unseen,  invisible, 
That  was  and  is  and  evermore  shall  be  ; 
That  knows  no  Priest  and  owns  no  ritual, 
Save  loving  service  loyally  performed 
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For  all  who  need,  and  but  one  sacrament, 
The  Fast  of  Love — the  Sacrifice  of  all 
For  all,  that  Love  may  not  be  sacrificed  ; 
That  with  no  trick  of  miracle  profanes 
It's  olden  story,  nor  with  greed  of  gold 
Or  lust  of  power  blasphemes  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
That  not  by  might  nor  power  attains  its  own, 
But  by  the  Holy  Spirit  operate 
In  Thought  and  Word  and  Deed. 

And  I  believe  in  freer,  fuller  life  ; 
Ensuing,  when  with  pain  or  stress  of  years, 
I  lay  my  body  down  for  evermore 
And  make  my  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
Passing  from  service  to  the  larger  life 
And  worship  of  illimitable  Love. 


I  HOLD  the  origin  of  all  things  good. 

'Tis  easier  to  hold  that  evil  is 

In  spite  of  good,  than  to  imagine  good 

Of  evil  came.     As  origin  so  end. 

'Tis  easier  to  hold  good  will  prevail 

Than  to  imagine  evil  dominant. 

If  origin  and  end,  the  heritage 

Must  be  to  those  in  touch  with  primal  good, 

Who  follow  it  through  good  and  ill  report, 

Till  it  evolves  the  perfect  government, 

The  law  of  Love  fulfilling  every  law. 


IN    THE    DESERT 

I  CANNOT  sing  ! 
My  heart  is  sad  and  weary  ; 
How  can  I  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? 

Discordant  ring 
From  every  cave  and  eyrie 
Their  cries  who  wait  my  sinking  on  the  sand  ! 

But  I  can  cling  ! 
How  can  he  fall  who  holds  a  Father's  hand  ? 

I  cannot  cope 

With  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow, 
That  mock  my  fears,  and  haunt  my  devious  way 

In  forms  that  grope, 
And  loom  upon  the  morrow, 
In  shadows  lengthening  out  from  day  to  day  ; 

But  I  can  hope  ! 
Salvation  conies  however  far  away  ! 

I  look  above, 

And  in  the  distance  hieing, 
I  see  the  shimmer  of  the  daybreak  shine  ; 

And  lo  !   a  dove — 
Across  the  desert  flying — 
Swoops  down  and  nestles  in  this  heart  of  mine ; 

And  I  can  love  ! 

And  love  will  live  when  all  things  else  decline. 
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AI,L  men  are  tyrants,  let  the  chance  be  theirs 
To  play  the  despot.     Man  shall  think  as  I  ; 
Or  if  he  will  not  so,  he  shall  be  made 
To  do  the  thing  I  think.     My  thought  is  Truth, 
And  Truth  !— the  final  arbiter  of  all ! 

Men  say  not  so  in  words,  they  dare  not  so  ; 
But  in  their  lives  they  live  the  vain  conceit ; 
Unconscious  that  the  thought  they  hold  for  Truth 
May  be,  at  best,  a  truth  untruly  scanned, 
Which,  held  without  reserve  for  Truth  alone, 
Is  Error  fortified  against  the  Truth, 
Alas  !   by  Truth  itself. 

With  tongues  of  fire 

The  prophets,  who  were  poets  of  old  time — 
As  are  the  poets  prophets  of  our  own- 
In  glowing  types  and  symbols  parabled 
The  truths  of  God,  and  with  advantage  dressed 
The  inward  revelations  of  His  love 
In  garments  of  His  love  made  manifest : 
The  sunlight  on  the  mountains  was  to  them 
The  foot  of  God,  though  no  man  ever  saw 
A  spirit  form  with  dull  mechanic  eyes  ; 
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The  thunder  was  to  them  the  voice  of  God, 
Though  no  man  ever  heard  a  spirit  voice 
With  hard  material  ears. 

The  poet's  tongue, 

Seizing  these  symbols  as  the  fittest  garb 
In  which  to  robe  as  much  as  might  be  robed 
Of  the  dim  semblance  of  the  great  divine 
As  sense  material  could  apprehend — 
Lacking  the  spirit's  view — made  luminous 
To  the  warm  wonder  of  the  orient 
The  revelations  God  had  made  to  them, 
Though  all  too  brilliant  for  prosaic  eyes. 
For  in  these  dazzling  visions  sight  is  lost, 
Save  unto  those  whose  insight  penetrates 
The  glorious  corona,  and  can  see, 
As  do  the  pure  in  heart,  the  face  of  God  : 
As  is  the  voice  confused,  except  to  those 
Who  yet  amid  the  loud  material  roar 
Of  sounds  competitive  have  ears  to  hear 
The  still  small  voice  within. 

Then  blind  men  came 

And  plucked  these  symbols  from  the  Book  of  Eld, 
And  bade  men  worship  them  ;   and  deaf  men  cried, 
"  This  is  the  voice  of  God,"  and  dull  men  bowed 
Unto  the  poet's  artifice,  as  fools 
Ignore  a  picture,  wondering  at  the  frame, 
Or  praise  a  casket  for  its  ornament 
And  scorn  the  scroll  within.     And  so  anon 
The  symbols  that  transfigured  truth  of  old 
To  the  true  insight  of  the  younger  years, 
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Obscure  the  very  truths  they  glorified 

To  the  dull  vision  of  the  western  world, 

From  the  rich  robes  of  poesy  they  wear. 

Until  the  golden  fancies  pinnacled 

Atop  the  fabric  of  the  poet's  dream, 

Aglow  with  fires  afar  and  radiant 

With  all  the  opal  glory  of  the  Bast, 

Though  unsubstantial  as  the  chimera 

Illusive  of  the  wastes  of  Araby, 

First  take  the  place,  then  seem  the  truths  they  type, 

Then  cool  and  harden  into  fetish  forms 

That  bow  the  spirit  in  idolatry. 

And  lo  !   the  iridescent  radiance, 

Exuberant  of  the  golden  orient, 

Materialised  and  petrified  by  Time, 

Becomes  a  soul-less  fossil — lacking  life. 

And  then  the  priest — unable  to  explain — 
Proclaims  the  poet's  visions  miracles, 
And  bids  men  think  a  thing  unthinkable, 
And  when  they  cannot  so,  unto  the  flames 
Consigns  their  bodies,  and  their  souls  to  hell. 

The  Angel  of  the  Truth  came  down  by  night 
Unto  the  pure  in  heart,  and  by  his  bed 
Uttered  a  message  to  the  wandering  world 
Wending  the  weary  ways  of  ignorance. 
But  when  the  pure  in  heart  the  message  sped, 
He  was  reviled,  as  was  the  Word  of  old, 
And  crucified,  as  he  will  ever  be 
Who  challenges  the  ancient  shibboleths 
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Of  parrot  tongues  repeated  for  a  charm 

With  but  a  parrot's  thought.     So  men  have  worked 

In  every  age,  from  earliest  times  till  now, 

The  works  of  evil  in  the  name  of  God, 

Content  to  die  the  death  of  martyrdom 

Themselves,  in  error's  cause,  if  haply  they 

May  not  survive  to  kill. 

Yet  they  who  hold 

By  dead  traditions  of  the  mummied  past, 
Declaring  God  reveals  Himself  no  more, 
Who  promised  revelations  more  sublime 
Than  any  granted  to  antiquity, 
Are  dead  already — let  Time  bury  them. 

For  never  morning  dawns  upon  the  world 
But  new  light  flashes  from  the  ancient  sun 
Upon  the  living,  whom  his  former  light 
Has  hereto  kept  alive,  and  who,  forsooth, 
Must  either  go  on  living  by  his  light, 
New  every  day,  or  go  the  way  of  death. 
For  as  the  manna  in  the  wilderness 
Fell  day  by  day,  so  falls  the  light  of  heaven 
Upon  the  pure  in  heart.     Who  kept,  of  old, 
The  manna  for  the  morrow,  mourned  for  it, 
A  mouldering  mess — O  men  of  little  faith  ! 
Who  took  the  daily  need  for  daily  use 
Found  new  supplies  for  new  necessities, 
And  passed  by  Jordan  to  the  promised  land, 
For  ever  feeding  on  the  food  of  God. 


FLOWER    SERMONS 

I.  THE  ROSE 

WHERE  lilies  light  and  alders  shade 
The  garden's  golden  scene, 

There  moved,  amid  the  flowers,  a  maid, 
As  she  might  be  their  queen  ; 

And  to  adorn  her  bosom  fair 

She  plucked  a  rose  and  placed  it  there. 


A  smile  upon  her  face  confest 
The  perfume  mounting  high, 

But — when  a  thorn  abused  her  breast — 
It  melted  in  a  sigh  ; 

And  ever  thus  combined  appear 

The  Rose,  the  Thorn— the  Smile,  the  Tear. 


But  beauty  withers  in  an  hour, 
And  all  things  here  decay  ; 

The  maiden  sought  a  fairer  flower 
That  fadeth  not  away  ; 

And  evermore  her  heart  shall  bear 

The  Rose  of  Sharon  blooming  there. 
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II.  THE 

THE  elements  of  Truth  and  Love 
For  ever  hover  —  round  —  above, 
And  while  we  wander  far  afield 
To  find  and  force  them  —  wait  to  yield. 

Who  chooses,  oft  must  choose  the  ill, 
By  the  mere  waywardness  of  will  ; 
Who  waits  to  work  the  great  design 
Gives  opportunity  divine. 

Ah  !   could  we  but  quiescent  lie 
And  wait  the  voice  that  hovers  nigh  ; 
Instead  of  rushing  passion-led, 
Where  knowledge  is  afraid  to  tread, 

With  purpose  rash,  and  stubborn  will, 
Our  mean  ambitions  to  fulfil  ; 
And  in  our  eager  uncontrol 
To  mar  the  fitness  of  the  whole. 

Could  we  but  wait  and  understand 
The  general  good  divinely  planned, 
And  work  with  heart  and  soul  and  will 
The  generous  purpose  to  fulfil, 

We  might  forestall  millennial  years, 
By  banishing  our  doubts  and  fears  — 
In  loving  confidence  that  He 
Our  perfect  guide  and  guard  would  be. 
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By  storm  and  earthquake,  rain  and  fire, 
He  moves  the  earth  to  His  desire, 
But  with  the  still  small  voice  a-near 
He  whispers  who  has  ears  to  hear. 

Then  hush  !   my  soul,  receptive  wait 
The  influence  immaculate  ; 
Assured  that  better  may  not  be 
Than  the  great  part  assigned  to  thee 

In  working  out  the  perfect  plan, 
Uniting  all  the  powers  of  man 
With  air  and  water,  fire  and  clod, 
To  do  the  perfect  will  of  God  : 

For  all  is  great,  and  none  may  be 
Of  greater  or  of  less  degree 
In  such  a  service  who  combine, 
Save  in  the  will  that  they  resign 
To  the  great  Architect's  design. 

The  flow'rs  that  neither  toil  nor  spin — 
Whom  Solomon,  his  glory  in 
Could  never  equal — seem  to  me 
Truer  economists  than  we. 

Who  take  no  thought  with  carking  care 
Of  what  to  eat  and  what  to  wear, 
And  wait  respondent  to  the  will 
For  ever  brooding  o'er  them  still, 
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Can  never  know  the  pain  and  strife 
That  baffle  love  and  wilder  life, 
Can  never  mar  the  mighty  plan 
That  harmonises  God  and  man. 


Lo  !   He  who  saith  to  man  and  clod, 
"  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God," 
Evolves  from  earth  the  perfect  flow'r 
That  lights  the  scene  and  scents  the  hour. 

And  so  they  serve  who  stand  and  wait — 
The  clod,  the  flow'r  beside  the  gate ; 
And  strength  and  beauty  cheer  the  throng 
Who  pass  and  repass  all  day  long 
And  call  to  prayer  and  rouse  to  song. 

And  when  she  lifts  her  lily  cup 
And  yields  her  native  sweetness  up, 
From  air  and  water,  fire  and  clod, 
We  gather  of  the  wealth  of  God  ! 

So  all  His  ministers  benign 
Aye  carry  on  His  great  design, 
And  the  outworking  of  the  plan 
Gives  sweetness  to  the  life  of  man. 

O  !  Thou  who  o'er  the  primal  strife 
Didst  brood,  evolving  law  and  life, 
Over  my  heart,  O  brood  again 
And  summon  order  out  of  pain. 


IN   LIGHTER  VEIN 


UA    RARE   VOLUME" 

"The  only  copy  known  to  exist.      Author's  autograph  on  title- 
page." — Bookseller's  Catalogue. 

OH  !  say  not  books  are  rare  that  are  but  few, 
Regardless  of  the  power  that  in  them  lies 
To  warm  the  heart,  or  light  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  healthy,  love  the  good,  or  old  or  new  ; 

That  book  is  rare  that  fascinates  us  through 
Succeeding  ages,  and  Old  Time  defies 
By  countless  forms  its  charms  to  vulgarise. 

As  gold  is  ever  gold,  so  Truth  is  true. 

I  love  rare  books  that  everybody  reads, 

And  leave  to  cranks  their  mouldy  first  editions, 

Whose  every  error  eloquently  pleads 
For  burial  or  for  expurgate  conditions. 

Poor  value  this  to  add  a  bookman's  bill  to, 

None  but  the  author  ever  read  this  book,  or  will  do. 
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THE    BOOK-LOVER 

FIVE  fair  ladies  went  to  a  ball : 

One  was  a  folio,  stiff  and  tall ; 

One  was  a  quarto,  broad  as  long  ; 

One  an  octavo,  sweet  as  song. 

And  there  they  stood,  a  winsome  show, 

Five  fair  ladies  all  in  a  row, 

From  the  noble,  high-born,  royal  folio, 

Down  to  the  dainty  little  duodecimo. 

And  I  danced  with  them  all,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 

With  a  step  that  suited  to  each  degree  ; 

For  I  picked  and  chose  as. I  felt  the  mood, 

And  found  them  all  with  the  same  imbued. 

In  a  minuet  with  the  folio  tall 

I  took  the  floor  and  opened  the  ball ; 

And  then  in  a  "  square,"  with  the  quarto,  whence 

I  set  to  corners  for  reference ; 

Then  heart  to  heart,  in  a  dreamy  whirl, 

With  the  blushing,  gushing  octavo  girl ; 

And  then  in  a  gallop,  and  far  from  slow, 

With  the  dainty  little  darling  little  duodecimo. 

For  I  could  not  limit  me,  large  or  small, 
To  stout  or  thin,  or  to  short  or  tall ; 
So  I  took  the  five  for  better  or  worse, 
And  they  talk  to  me  in  their  prose  and  verse  ; 
And  some  so  sweet,  and  some  so  true, 
I  won't  part  with  one  of  them  till  all  is  blue. 
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THERE  were  three  jolly  fellows  at  a  village  fair, 

And  three  jolly  friends  were  they  ; 
The  first  was  a  Merchant  debonair, 

The  second  was  a  Soldier  gay  ; 
The  third  was  a  Man,  though  called  a  bear, 
At  the  Stock  Exchange  you  would  find  him  there — 
That  is,  if  to  show  his  face  he  dare 

Upon  a  settling  day — 

And  they  said,  Let  us  go  and  see  the  show  ; 
And  they  laughed,  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ho  !   ho  !   ho  ! 

Such  merry,  merry  men  were  they. 

They  saw  a  man  of  motley  guise 

Up-toss  a  golden  ball, 
And  marked  the  score  of  eager  eyes 

That  watched  its  rise  and  fall ; 
And  the  Merchant  laughed,  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

And  turned  him  from  the  stall, 
And  said,  "  A  man  all  day  who'll  stan' 

And  toss  a  bauble  ball — 
Ha  !   ha  !  ha  !  ha  !   ha  !  ha  ! — a  man  ? 

He  is  no  man  at  all." 
Yet  straight  he  to  the  City  sped, 

And  wore  his  black  beard  grey, 
Still  tossing  baubles  in  his  head 

For  ever  night  and  day  ! 
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Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up  ! 

Walk  up !  and  see  the  Play ! 
Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up !  walk  up  ! 

'Tis  the  World's  Great  Fair  to-day. 


Again,  a  man  of  motley  guise, 

Amid  a  rustic  horde 
Of  open  mouths  and  eager  eyes, 

Stood  swallowing  a  sword  ! 
And  the  Soldier  laughed,  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

'Till  he  could  hardly  say, 
"  Rather  than  gain  a  livelihood 

In  such  a  foolish  way — 
Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  !— I  would, 

I'd  throw  my  life  away  !  " 
And  e'er  the  summer  bloomed  again 

Upon  a  field  afar, 
He  fell  amid  his  trusty  men 

Where  thickest  raged  the  war. 

Walk  up  !  walk  up !  walk  up !  walk  up ! 

Walk  up  !  and  see  the  Play  ! 
Walk  up !  walk  up !  walk  up !  walk  up ! 

'Tis  the  World's  Great  Fair  to-day. 


They  saw  the  man  of  cunning  plan — 
Of  dexterous  hand  and  quick — 

Who  guides  and  guards  the  shifting  cards 
In  many  a  curious  trick  ! 
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And  the  Broker  laughed,  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !  ha  ! 

To  see  the  rustic  crew 
Their  pockets  rake  to  put  a  stake 

Upon  the  card  he  threw. 
Ha  !   ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! — his  sides  did  ache — 

It  beat  the  best  he  knew  ! 
Yet  in  the  City,  dark  and  grim, 

He  joined  another  show ; 
The  Devil  plays  at  cards  with  him, 

His  soul  is  in  the  throw  ! 

Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up ! 

Walk  up !  and  see  the  Play  ! 
Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up  !  walk  up ! 

'Tis  the  World's  Great  Fair  to-day. 


KING   COLE 


King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 

A  merry  old  soul  was  he  ! 
He  called  for  his  pipe,  he  called  for  his  glass, 

He  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 
And  he  laughed  and  sang  till  the  rafters  rang 

With  catch  and  round  and  glee  ; 
And  all  would  sing,  "  I^ong  live  the  King  !  " 

"  And  the  people  too  !  "  sang  he. 

For  old  King  Cole  was  a  musical  soul, 

A  musical  soul  was  he  ! 
He  used  to  boast  what  pleased  him  most 

Was  nothing  but  fiddle-de-dee  ! 
But  his  pipe  and  his  glass  he  loved,  alas  ! 

As  much  as  his  fiddlers  three, 
And  by  time  he  was  done 
With  the  other  and  the  one, 
He  was  pretty  well  done,  was  he  1 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  kingly  soul, 

A  kingly  soul  was  he  ! 
With  royal  care  and  reason  rare 

He  ruled  his  subjects  free. 
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He  used  to  say,  by  night  and  day, 
"  I  rule  by  right  divine  ! 

My  people  free  belong  to  me, 
And  all  that's  theirs  is  mine  !  " 


Old  King  Cole  was  a  worthy  soul, 

A  worthy  soul  was  he  ! 
From  motives  pure  he  tried  to  cure 

All  greed  and  vanity  ; 
So  when  he  found — the  country  round — 

A  slave  to  gold  inclined, 
He  took  it  away,  and  bade  him  pray 

For  a  more  contented  mind. 


Old  King  Cole  was  a  good  old  soul, 

A  good  old  soul  was  he  ! 
And  social  life  from  civil  strife 

He  guarded  lovingly ; 
And  when  he  caught  the  knaves  who  fought 

O'er  houses,  land,  or  store, 
Whether  kind  or  pelf,  he  took  it  himself, 

That  they  shouldn't  fall  out  any  more. 


Old  King  Cole  was  a  wise  old  soul, 

A  wise  old  soul  was  he  ! 
And  he  said,  said  he,  If  they  all  agree, 

They  may  all  disagree  with  me. 
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I  must  organise  routs  and  tournament  bouts, 

And  open  a  Senate,  said  he  ; 
Play  the  outs  on  the  ins  and  the  ins  on  the  outs, 

And  the  party  that  wins  wins  me. 


So  old  King  Cole,  constitutional  soul 

(Constitutional  soul  was  he  !), 
With  royal  nous,  a  parliament  house 

Up-built  for  his  people  free. 
And  they  talked  all  day  and  they  talked  all  night, 

And  they'd  die,  but  they  wouldn't  agree 
Until  black  was  white,  and  wrong  was  right ; 

And  he  said,  "  It  works  to  a  T." 


Old  King  Cole  was  a  gay  old  soul, 

A  gay  old  soul  was  he ! 
If  he  chanced  to  meet  a  maiden  sweet 

He'd  be  sure  to  say,  "  Kitchi-kitchi-kee  !  " 
And  then  if  her  papa,  her  auntie  or  mamma, 

Should  suddenly  appear  on  the  scene, 
He  would  put  the  matter  straight 
With  an  office  in  the  State, 

If  they'd  promise  not  to  go  and  tell  the  queen. 


Old  Queen  Cole  was  a  dear  old  soul, 

A  dear  old  soul  was  she  ! 
Her  hair  was  as  red  as  a  rose — 'tis  said — 

Her  eyes  were  as  green  as  a  pea ; 
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At  beck  and  call  for  rout  and  ball, 
She  won  the  world's  huzzahs, 

At  fetes  and  plays  and  matinees, 
Receptions  and  bazaars. 


When  old  King  Cole,  with  his  pipe  and  bowl, 

At  a  smoking-concert  presided, 
His  queen  would  be  at  five-o'clock  tea 

In  the  palace  where  she  resided  ; 
And  so  they  governed,  ruled  and  reigned, 

O'er  subjects  great  and  small, 
And  never  was  heard  a  seditious  word 

In  castle,  cot,  or  hall. 


THE   CRITICS 

Two  critics  at  a  club, 
On  the  Universe's  hub — 

Piccadilly — 

Were  boasting  of  the  store 

Of  their  specialistic  lore — 

Willy-nilly. 

Quoth  the  bibliomaniac, 

"  There's  no  treasure  that  I  lack 

In  the  long  and  costly  roll  of  first  editions." 

Quoth  the  histrionic  sage, 

A  critic  of  the  stage, 
"  I  never  miss  the  '  first  night's  '  exhibitions." 

Then  each  the  other  chaffed  ; 

Said  the  bookman,  as  he  laughed, 

"  Why,  you  never  see  a  play  played  as  it  should  be." 

And  his  friend  at  once  replied, 

As  the  connoisseur  he  eyed, 
'  And  you  never  buy  a  book  that's  what  it  would  be." 

'Twas  a  very  good  excuse 
For  an  honourable  truce — 
'Twere  profitless  such  arguments  to  bandy  ; 
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So  they  closed  the  silly  strife 

With  an  amnesty  for  life, 
And  pledged  it  in  a  soda  and  a  brandy. 

But  we  have  to  take  their  word, 

Though  it's  palpably  absurd, 

And  enough  to  give  the  sensible  the  vapours  ; 

And  some  of  us  suspect 

The  brandy  we  detect, 

When  we  read  their  criti-schisms  in  the  papers. 


THE   lyAST   WORD 

"  THERE  is  a  saying  old  and  true, 

And  very  moral, 
And  which  asserts  that,  *  It  takes  two 

To  make  a  quarrel.' 

"  So,"  quoth  the  Quaker,  "  I  resolve, 

However  cruel 
The  fire  your  burning  words  evolve, 

I'll  add  no  fuel ; 

Be  strife  engendered  when  you  speak, 
I  am  determined  thus  to  seek 

Its  circumvention  : 
I'll  keep  you  yet,  my  love,  a  week 

Without  contention." 

vShe  laughed  as  if  her  sides  would  crack  : 

"  It  isn't  in  you  ; 
A  hasty  word  you  never  lack, 
You  cannot  help  but  answer  back, 

While  I  continue." 

Quoth  he,  "  My  love,  a  time  will  come, 

Be  it  belated, 
When  '  peace  '  shall  reign  a  week  '  at  home,' 

As  I  have  stated  ; 
For  if  it  does  not  come  before, 
I'll  keep  you  for  a  week  or  more 

Ere  you're  cremated." 
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She  laughed  again  :    "I  hope  that  you'll 

Be  true,  dear, 
To  your  resolve,  and  this  wise  rule 

Pursue,  dear  ; 

But  count  not  chickens  ere  they  hatch, 
When  death  shall  come  to  lift  the  latch 

We  rue,  dear  ; 
It  may  be  mine,  that  quiet  watch 

O'er  you,  dear/' 


FORFEITS 

HERE'S  a  very  pretty  thing, 

A  very  pretty  thing ; 
And  what  shall  be  done  to  the  owner 

Of  this  very  pretty  thing  ? 
'Tis  the  fan  of  a  blue-eyed  maiden, 

Whose  heart  is  as  soft  as  wool, 
With  every  charm  she's  laden, 

And  with  every  grace  she's  full ; 
And  yet  her  joy  has  vanished, 

Because  her  lover  poor 
Has  been  for  ever  banished 

From  her  proud  father's  door. 

Here's  a  very  pretty  thing, 

A  very  pretty  thing ; 
And  what  shall  be  done  to  the  owner 

Of  this  very  pretty  thing  ? 
'Tis  the  purse  of  the  cruel  father, 

The  source  of  all  her  woes, 
Who  would  like  to  catch  her,  rather, 

With  any  of  her  beaux  ; 
And  yet  his  heart  is  weary, 

In  spite  of  all  his  gold, 
And  lonely,  sad,  and  dreary, 

And  crabbed,  sere,  and  cold. 
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Since  the  lover's  heart  is  breaking 

For  lack  of  the  miser's  gold, 
And  the  miser's  heart  is  aching 

For  the  love  it  cannot  hold, 
Put  the  gold  in  the  lover's  keeping, 

Put  the  love  in  the  miser's  heart, 
And  bid  all  gloom  and  weeping 

For  evermore  depart. 


BABYDOM 
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UNBAR  the  shutters  !     Let  the  light  come  in  ! — 
The  ancient  light  of  immemorial  morn, 
The  light  that  loves  the  flowers  and  ripes  the  corn. 

Throw  wide  the  windows  !     Let  the  day  begin  ! 

Too  long  the  cobwebs,  woven  in  the  din 
Of  sacrilegious  strife  sectarian  born, 
Obscure  the  children's  sight  with  hate  and  scorn. 

No  more  of  darkness  !     Light  and  truth  are  kin. 

Lo  !   from  its  fount,  the  face  of  very  God, 
The  blessed  light  pours  healing  on  our  eyes  ! 

And  not  a  path  by  baby  footsteps  trod 

But  flashes  back  the  gold  of  cloudless  skies. 

Hence  !   Ignorance  and  Bigotry  !     No  more 

Affront  the  day  !     The  long  dark  night  is  o'er. 
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SHAKE  the  rattle,  ring  the  bell, 
Mingle  shout  and  laughter, 

Wake  the  echoes  till  they  swell 
From  corner,  niche,  and  rafter — 

Baby's  got  a  tiny  tooth, 
And  more  are  coming  after. 

Tell  the  news  to  all  the  town, 
Every  one  must  know  it ; 

Fetch  his  little  trumpet  down, 
Ope  the  door,  and  blow  it ; 

Bid  the  folks  walk  up,  walk  up, 
And  when  they  walk  up,  show  it. 

Tell  it  near  and  tell  it  far, 

Tarry  not  a  minute  ; 
Run  and  tell  his  proud  papa — 

All  his  kith  and  kin  it. 
Tell  it  West  and  tell  it  East, 
Baby  now  can  join  the  feast, 

And  will  soon  begin  it  ; 
Tell  it  north  and  tell  it  south, 
Baby's  little  rosy  mouth 

Has  work  and  wages  in  it. 
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To  the  city — quick — arrange 

For  a  merchants'  meeting  ; 
Call  them  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 

Give  them  baby's  greeting. 
Bid  them,  quick  as  quick  can  be, 
Send  the  ships  across  the  sea, 

Every  record  beating. 
Fetching  cargoes  in  a  trice, 
Of  all  that's  good  and  all  that's  nice, 

For  our  baby's  eating. 


Bid  them  send  the  lightning  forth 

In  telegraphic  motion, 
East,  and  west,  and  south,  and  north, 

And  underneath  the  ocean  ; 
Advertise  it  far  and  wide 
Over  land  and  over  tide, 
Baby's  wants  must  be  supplied, 

And  will  be,  I've  a  notion. 

Oranges  from  sunny  Spain, 

Rice  from  Carolina, 
All  that  wit  and  work  can  gain 

From  climates  that  are  finer. 
Gather  from  the  fruitful  fields 
All  that  Mother  Nature  yields : 
Pack  them  well  and  cord  them  tight, 
Write  them  plain,  and  read  them  right, 
And  send  them  day  and  send  them  night 

By  road  and  rail  and  liner. 
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Who  shall  calculate  in  truth, 

However  good  at  summing, 
Now  that  baby's  got  a  tooth, 

And  now  that  more  are  coming, 
What  the  world  must  soon  provide 
To  fill  the  cavern  red  and  wide, 
That  has  this  little  rock  inside, 
So  early,  pearly,  clean  and  white, 
So  tiny,  shiny,  sharp,  and  bright, 
So  firmly  set  and  gummed  in  tight  ? 

What  "  ha-ing  "  and  what  "  humming  "  ! 

Bid  the  farmer  sow  the  seed 

(He's  a  jolly  fellow)  ; 
Corn  must  grow  for  baby's  need, 

Rich  and  ripe  and  yellow  ; 
Fields  must  bow  to  baby  now, 

Full  and  free  and  mellow. 

Bid  the  miller  hurry — he'll 

Grind  the  corn  to  flour  ; 
Tell  the  wind  to  turn  the  wheel 

With  its  mighty  power : 
Baby  may  be  wanting  meal 

In  a  half-an-hour. 

Bid  the  baker  knead  the  dough, 

Bid  him  heat  the  oven, 
Baby  needs  to  eat,  you  know, 

And  baby's  come  to  govern  ; 
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He  must  not  be  slack  or  slow, 
Careless,  idle,  sloven. 

Shake  the  rattle,  ring  the  bell, 
Mingle  shout  and  laughter, 

Wake  the  echoes  till  they  swell 
From  corner,  niche,  and  rafter  — 

Baby's  got  a  tiny  tooth, 
And  more  are  coming  after. 


not  any  call  them  vain, 

These  my  rhymes,  or  foolish, 
Treating  them  with  high  disdain, 

Or  contempt  that's  coolish  ; 
Every  tooth  that  ever  comes 
Peeping  through  the  ruby  gums 
Means  a  total  that  outsums 

Calculations  schoolish. 
Honest  need  for  honest  work 
In  the  noisy  little  Turk 

When  he  shall  grow  bigger  ; 
Honest  work  for  honest  hands 
Here  at  home,  in  other  lands, 

For  sower  and  for  digger. 
Bearded  men  may  smile  or  laugh, 
Shrug  their  shoulders,  sneer,  and  chaff, 

Cry  "  Pooh-pooh  !  "   and  snigger  ; 
Baby's  hand  is  on  them  all, 
Baby  rules  o'er  great  and  small, 

The  white  man  and  the  nigger. 


FIRST    FOOTSTEPS 

SOUND  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 
Sing  "  The  Conquering  Hero  Comes," 
Shout  a  welcome,  clear  the  way, 
Baby  walks  the  world  to-day. 

Little  feet  that  never  trod 
Until  now  the  virgin  sod, 
Here  upon  the  king's  highway 
Start  their  pilgrimage  to-day. 

No  more  clad  in  hoods  and  cloaks, 
Carried  out  by  other  folks  ; 
No  more  huddled  up  in  shawls, 
Choked  by  comforters  and  falls  ; 

No  more  tossed  and  danced  and  dangled, 
Crushed  and  smothered,  squeezed  and  strangled, 
By  old  fashions  or  new-fangled, 
Washed  and  ironed,  starched  and  mangled ; 

No  more  made  a  little  block 
To  display  his  mother's  stock 
Of  lace  and  frills  and  furbelows, 
Embroidery,  and  "  goodness  knows  "  ; 
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No  more  hidden  in  a  bonnet — 
Bring  a  hat,  and  let  him  don  it ; 
No  more  woollen  shoes  to  wear — 
Baby  puts  his  foot  down  there. 


Infant  helplessness,  away  ! 
Baby  helps  himself  to-day  ; 
Infant  weaknesses,  avast ! 
Baby  feels  his  feet  at  last. 

Mr.  Bootman,  come  and  measure 
Both  the  trotters  of  our  treasure  ; 
Make  some  boots  for  him  to  stomp  in, 
Run  in,  jump  in,  race  in,  romp  in. 

Boots  that  make  a  dreadful  noise, 
Just  the  boots  for  growing  boys; 
Boots  of  strong  and  supple  leather, 
Boots  that  will  keep  out  the  weather. 

Baby  has  a  lot  to  do 

Ere  he  walks  the  wide  world  through, 

Ere  he  comes  to  walk  abroad, 

Of  creation  king  and  lord. 

Wessons  to  be  learnt  by  rule, 
In  the  home  and  at  the  school — 
Reading,  writing,  spelling,  sums, 
All  that  in  the  day's  work  comes. 
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French  and  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
Many  learn  and  never  speak  ; 
And  in  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
All  about  the  sugar-cane. 


But  when  at  last  the  day  shall  come 
And  he  has  totalled  up  the  sum 
Of  all  his  efforts  after  knowledge 
At  home,  at  school,  and  at  the  college- 

Who  shall  tell  the  joy  and  strife 
Waiting  in  the  path  of  life  ? 
Who  the  triumphs  to  abound, 
Ivy-wreathed  and  laurel-crowned  ? 

Tell  them  in  the  city  yon 

Baby  will  be  there  anon  ; 

He'll  know  something  of  the  shocks 

Following  a  fall  in  stocks, 

When  he's  plucked  the  fav'rite  double 
In  the  garden  ;   toil  and  trouble 
Reach  in  their  extended  range 
Nursery  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Tell  the  lawyers  at  the  bar 
He's  a  better  pleader  far  ; 
Some  day  he  may  come  to  town, 
Pose  the  wig  and  don  the  gown. 
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Tell  the  members  in  the  House 
He  will  show  them  wit  and  nous  ; 
He'll  soon  shout,  amid  the  storm, 
Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  ! 

Bid  the  merchants  in  the  city 
Not  to  sing  a  doleful  ditty  ; 
Bid  them  up  and  hope  and  try — 
Baby's  coming  by-and-by. 

If  they  tell  you  trade  is  slack, 
Tell  them  pluck  is  what  they  lack  ; 
Never  let  the  falsehood  gull, 
Only  men  are  ever  dull. 

Bid  them  up  and  labour  on, 
Baby  will  be  there  anon  ; 
In  the  cradles  of  the  nation 
lyie  its  chances  of  salvation. 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 
Sing  "  The  Conquering  Hero  Comes," 
Shout  a  welcome,  clear  the  way, 
Altogether — hip,  hooray  ! 


A    CHILD'S    SONG 
BIG  THINGS  AND  LITOXE  THINGS 


I  CANNOT  do  the  big  things 

That  I  should  like  to  do, 
To  make  the  earth  for  ever  fair, 

The  sky  for  ever  blue  ; 

But  I  can  do  the  small  things 
That  help  to  make  it  sweet, 

Though  clouds  arise  and  fill  the  skies, 
And  tempests  beat. 

I  cannot  stay  the  rain-drops 
That  tumble  from  the  skies  ; 

But  I  can  wipe  the  tears  away 
From  baby's  pretty  eyes. 

I  cannot  make  the  sun  shine, 
Or  warm  the  winter  bleak  ; 

But  I  can  make  the  summer  come 
On  sister's  rosy  cheek. 

I  cannot  stay  the  storm-clouds, 
Or  drive  them  from  their  place  ; 

But  I  can  clear  the  clouds  away 
From  brother's  troubled  face. 
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I  cannot  make  the  corn  grow, 
Or  work  upon  the  land  ; 

But  I  can  put  new  strength  and  will 
In  father's  busy  hand. 

I  cannot  stay  the  east  wind, 

Or  thaw  its  icy  smart ; 
But  I  can  keep  a  corner  warm 

In  mother's  loving  heart. 

I  cannot  do  the  big  things 
That  I  should  like  to  do, 

To  make  the  earth  for  ever  fair, 
The  sky  for  ever  blue ; 

But  I  can  do  the  small  things 
That  help  to  make  it  sweet, 

Though  clouds  arise  and  fill  the  skies, 
And  tempests  beat. 


AT  SCHOOL 
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"  HOPE  is  very  beautiful, 

And  helps  us  to  be  glad, 
Hoping  for  the  happy  time 

When  no  one  will  be  sad  ; 
Hope  is  very  beautiful, 

And  helps  in  all  we  do." — 
But,  mother,  love  is  more  than  hope, 
And  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Faith  is  very  beautiful, 
And  helps  us  to  be  strong, 

Working  for  the  wonder  time 
When  no  one  will  do  wrong  ; 

Faith  is  very  beautiful, 
And  helps  us  to  be  true." — 

But,  mother,  love  is  more  than  faith, 
And  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Hope  is  like  a  little  star 

Shining  in  the  night ; 
Faith  is  like  the  full  white  moon, 

All  confident  and  bright ; 
lyove  is  like  the  red  round  sun 

That  warms  and  lights  us  too." — 
1  But,  mother,  love  is  more  than  life, 
And  I  love  you  !  " 
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I.  ADDITION 

ONE  and  one  are  two, 

Two  and  two  are  four  ; 
But  when  you  add  the  good  or  bad, 

You  cannot  keep  the  score. 

Add  a  gentle  word 

To  a  loving  thought 
("  One  and  one  are  two,"  you  say, 

And  think  that  I  am  caught)  ; 
You  cannot  reckon  any  way 

The  total  that  is  wrought. 

Add  a  crafty  hand 

To  cunning  heart  and  lip 
("  Two  and  one  are  three,"  you  say, 

And  tell  me  that  I  trip)  ; 
But  seek  the  total  as  you  may, 

It  still  eludes  your  grip. 

Add  a  noble  deed 

To  thought  and  word  and  smile 

("  Three  and  one  are  four,"  you  say, 
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"  However  you  beguile  ")  ; 
And  yet  the  sum  runs  on  for  aye, 
Increasing  all  the  while. 

One  and  one  are  two, 
Two  and  two  are  four  ; 

But  when  you  add  the  good  or  bad, 
You  add  for  evermore. 


II.  SUBTRACTION 

"  TAKE  one  from  one  and  there  are  none," 

Runs  the  ragged  rhyme  ; 
And  yet  you  may  subtract  all  day — 

Adding  all  the  time. 

Take  a  thought  from  out  a  mind — 
Leave  you  one  the  less  behind  ? 
Circulate  the  thought,  and  see, 
Thick  as  leaves  upon  a  tree, 
Thoughts  increase  eternally. 

Take  the  music  from  a  bird 
Rarest,  fairest  ever  heard — 
Hymn  of  lark  or  song  of  thrush : 

One  from  one  leaves I/isten — hush  ! 

Other  singers  join  the  song, 
Other  voices  throb  and  throng. 
One  from  one  leaves  none,  you  say  ? 
All  the  forest  answers,  Nay  ! 
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Breathe  the  perfume,  passing  sweet, 

From  the  roses  at  your  feet : 

Is  the  rose  a  whit  less  fair  ? 

Is  there  aught  less  fragrance  there  ? 

No  !   and  to  your  heart  the  while 

Sweetness  enters  with  a  smile  ; 

And  through  thought  and  action  flows 

All  the  richness  of  the  rose. 

Store  a  sunbeam  in  your  heart : 
Is  there  one  less  beam  apart  ? 
No  !   and  as  its  light  it  pours 
From  those  sunny  eyes  of  yours 
It  increases  all  the  while 
You  reflect  it  in  a  smile  ; 
For  you  make  new  suns  and  skies 
In  other  hearts  and  other  eyes. 

Take  the  love  of  little  hearts 
(Ointment  sweet  for  worldly  smarts) : 
Are  they  poorer  for  the  gift 
Lifting  every  load  you  lift  ? 
Reap  they  not  a  richer  store, 
Giving  much  and  gaining  more  ? 
One  from  one  in  love  must  be 
L,ove's  sweet  multiplicity. 

"  Take  one  from  one  and  there  are  none," 

Runs  the  ragged  rhyme ; 
Yet  we  may  subtract  for  aye — 

Still  adding  all  the  time. 
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III.  MUI/TIPUCATION 

TWICE  one  are  two, 
Twice  two  are  four  ; 
Twice  any 
(Few  or  many) 
Once  as  many  more. 
Yet,  as  thought  outrunneth  speech, 
Totals  fly  beyond  our  reach. 

Multiply  a  boy  by  two  ? 
Brothers  trusty,  tried  and  true  ! 
Can  you  measure  an'  you  would 
All  the  gain  of  Brotherhood  ? 

Multiply  a  girl,  and  see 
Sisters  sweet  as  sweet  can  be  ! 
Can  you  reckon  how  you  try 
All  that  is  in  "  Sisterly  "  ? 

Twice  acquaintance  when  it  blends 
Kindred  natures  ? — Trusty  friends  ! 
Who  shall  say  the  total  won 
Under  friendship's  benison  ? 

Twice  one  in  brave  and  fair  ? 

I/overs  always,  everywhere. 

Who  shall  gauge  the  figures  found  ? 

It's  lyove  that  makes  the  world  go  round 
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Twice  odd  is  always  even, 
Twice  Love  is  always  Heaven ; 
But  who  shall  add  the  sum  of  love 
On  Earth  below  ?  in  Heaven  above  ? 

Twice  one  are  two 
Twice  two  are  four 
Twice  any 
(Few  or  many) 
Once  as  many  more. 
Yet,  as  thought  outrunneth  speech, 
Totals  fly  beyond  our  reach. 


IV.  DIVISION 

IN  division  share  and  dole, 

Part  and  parcel  out  the  whole, 

And  we  lose,  our  lessons,  say — 
Lose  by  what  we  give  away. 

But  we  find  that  share  and  dole 
May  be  greater  than  the  whole, 

And  division  otherwise 
But  addition  in  disguise. 

Divide  the  hope  of  a  high  resolve 

With  a  struggler  in  the  strife : 
You  have  quick'n'd  the  beat  of  his  faltering  feet 

And  the  throb  of  your  own  true  life ; 
And  you  both  shall  gain  while  your  hopes  remain, 

Though  the  stress  of  the  storm  be  rife. 
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Divide  the  faith  of  a  lofty  aim 

With  a  comrade  in  the  fight : 
You  have  added  a  verve  to  his  faltering  nerve 

And  a  zest  to  your  own  true  might ; 
And  they  shall  not  fail,  though  the  stars  turn  pale 

And  the  moon  drops  out  of  the  night. 

Divide  the  warmth  of  a  loving  heart 

With  the  outcast  and  alone  ; 
Is  there  one  bit  less  in  the  heart  you  bless  ? 

Is  there  one  whit  less  in  your  own  ? 
You  have  added  more  to  your  own  rich  store, 

And  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  grown. 

Do  we  lose  as  we  divide, 

As  our  lessons  say  ? 
Surely  this  our  rhyme  may  prove 

(Prove  what  else  it  may) — 
We  can  only  add  to  love 

By  giving  it  away  ! 


GOD'S  ACRE 


THE  flesh  an  overcoat,  I  rate, 

For  winter's  wear ; 
Which,  old  and  worn  and  out-of-date, 

We  gladly  spare : 
Too  cumbersome  for  him  to  wear 

Who  soars  and  sings — 
When  summer  trembles  in  the  air 

We  take  to  wings. 
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snow-drop,  off  to  sleep 
Ere  the  crocus  wakes  to  weep, 
Shall  we  sorrow  that  you  go 
From  this  world  of  frost  and  snow  ? 
Surely  Echo  answers  "  No !  " 

Nothing  tempted  you  to  stay 
I/onger  than  your  little  day  ; 

Nothing  we  could  tell  you,  dear, 
Made  you  long  to  linger  here. 

Ivittle  wonder  you  should  peep, 
Shut  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 

Old  November,  dank  and  dim- 
Sorry  welcome  came  from  him. 

Not  a  bird  the  whole  day  long 
Came  to  greet  you  with  a  song ; 

Not  a  sunbeam  all  the  while 
Came  to  kiss  you  with  a  smile. 
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Dull  December,  dark  and  drear, 
What  had  he  to  give  you,  dear  ? 

Not  a  flower  to  nod  its  head 
Lovingly  from  bed  to  bed  ; 

Not  a  zephyr  on  the  wing 
Bearing  promise  of  the  spring. 

January,  wild  and  bare, 
Not  a  soft  spot  anywhere. 

Mother's  bosom  turned  to  stone  — 
L,eft  behind  and  left  alone  ! 

lyittle  wonder  you  should  weep, 
Shut  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 

Yet  the  world  is  better,  dear, 
For  your  little  visit  here. 

What  you  brought  you  leave  behind, 
Promptings  fraught  with  actions  kind 


for  some  you  never  knew, 
I^oved  because  of  love  of  you. 

Nature,  as  the  old  year  dies, 

Drops  her  tears,  and  heaves  her  sighs  ; 
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E'en  as  we  do,  baby  dear, 
Keeping  weeping  vigil  here. 

L,ittle  snow-drop,  off  to  sleep 
Ere  the  crocus  wakes  to  weep, 
Shall  we  not  rejoice  and  say, 
"  Baby's  going  home  to-day  "  ? 
Surely  echo  answers  "  Ay  !  " 


CHILDHOOD 

MID  the  murmur  of  the  music  of  the  May-time, 

In  the  merry,  happy  morning  of  the  year, 
When  Nature  calls  her  children  to  their  play-time, 

And  Spring  and  all  her  little  ones  appear,— 
With  the  hours,  every  moment  growing  sweeter, 

As  the  flowers  slip  the  meshes  of  their  charms, 
And  crane  their  necks  all  crowding  out  to  greet  her, 

We  lay  our  broken  lily  in  their  arms. 

The  hyacinths  and  daffodils  are  keeping 

A  fragrant  vigil  round  about  her  bed  ; 
The  daisies  running  in  and  out  and  peeping, 

The  sunbeams  kissing  every  tear  they  shed  ; 
The  hawthorn  and  the  almond-tree  above  her 

Spread  out  their  arms  and  let  their  blessings  fall ; 
The  young  spring  breezes  sigh  with  all  who  love  her, 

And  April  sobs  her  sorrow  over  all ! 

As  we  kiss  the  little  children  in  the  night-time 

With  humid  eyes  and  hearts  that  inly  bum, 
And  leave  them  to  their  visions  till  the  light  time 

Shall  waken  them  to  kiss  us  in  return  ; 
So,  mother,  till  the  dying  of  the  dead  time, 

We  leave  our  dainty  darling  on  your  breast — 
The  youngest  come  the  soonest  to  their  bed-time, 

The  fairest  are  the  earliest  to  rest. 
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PUT  a  lily  in  her  hand, 

A  rose  upon  her  breast — 

God  will  know  and  understand 
All  the  rest : 

Rose  that  blushed  with  shameful  red 

At  the  woe 
Wrought  upon  the  thorn-crowned  head 

Long  ago ; 

Lily  that  shall  ever  be, 

As  of  yore, 
Emblem  of  sweet  purity, 

Evermore. 

God  shall  see  the  rose,  and  say, 

"  For  His  sake, 
Here,  among  the  angels,  aye 

Presence  take." 

He  shall  mark  the  lily  too, 

With  a  smile ; 
Saying,  "  I  have  known  of  you 

All  the  while  ; 

"  Heard  your  pleading  not  in  vain — 

Prayer  and  vow ; 
In  the  stress  of  storm  and  pain, 

Over  now. 
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"  Saw  you,  like  the  flowers  fair 

That  you  bring, 
Tremble  in  the  fitful  air 

Of  the  spring. 

"  Watched  you  like  the  lily  grow 

(Blade  and  ear), 
Budding  in  a  bower  below, 

To  blossom  here. 

"  Sheltered  from  the  wintry  blast, 

Now  to  rest, 
L,ike  a  flower,  yourself  at  last, 

On  My  breast." 

(Rose  for  love  that  cannot  die, 

Warm  and  bright ; 
Lily  for  sweet  purity, 

Calm  and  light.) 

"  Kiss  the  Son,  and  lay  them  down 

And  adore ; 
Tune  the  harp  and  wear  the  crown 

Evermore." 

Put  a  lily  in  her  hand, 

A  rose  upon  her  breast — 

God  will  know  and  understand 
All  the  rest 


WOMANHOOD 

NOT  the  lily  nor  the  rose,  but  the  bay 
In  tribute  and  for  token  wo'uld  we  lay, 
For  the  summer-time  is  ended, 
And  the  flowers  fair  and  splendid 
Are  mingled  in  the  ashes  of  decay. 

And  the  lilies  that  are  mocked  at  by  the  rime, 
And  the  roses  that  are  born  before  their  time 

To  deck  the  banquet  rare 

Or  shine  in  beauty's  hair, 
And  die  without  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime 

And  loving  I/ord  who,  brooding  o'er  their  bed, 
Had  wooed  them  to  a  life  of  love  instead — 

By  artifice  of  wooing 

Betrayed  to  their  undoing — 
Would  mock  the  nature-spirit  of  the  dead. 

Not  the  frippery  and  foppery  of  pride 
That  plumes  itself  for  death  as  for  a  bride, 

And  passes  with  the  sorrow 

To  the  fashion  of  the  morrow 
When  grief  and  garments  both  are  laid  aside, 
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That  only  were  consistent  that  they  lied  : 
Let  form  and  fashion  come  not  to  her  side 

Who  scorned  the  mean  inventions 

Of  society's  conventions, 
And  sickened  of  their  mockery  and  died. 

The  honest  homespun  and  the  hodden  grey 
Were  better  wearing  for  our  hearts  to-day, 

For  aught  but  the  sincere 

In  thought  or  word  or  tear 
Would  mock  her  in  the  tribute  it  would  pay. 

Not  the  weeping  or  the  wailing  of  the  flute, 
Nor  the  twanging  and  the  clanging  of  the  lute, 
But  the  trumpet's  scarlet  air 
For  the  heart  that  beat  to  dare, 
And  the  magic  of  the  music  that  is  rnute. 

For  it  was  no  piping  treble  of  the  lark 
That  soars  in  sunshine  free  of  care  and  cark 

And  scorns  the  lowly  vale — 

But  hymn  of  nightingale 
Awaiting  day-dawn  singing  through  the  dark. 

And  lo  !  the  morning  dawned,  the  quiet  grey 
Stole  up  the  east  and  rolled  the  night  away ; 

Behold !  the  bridegroom  came 

And  called  her  by  her  name, 
The  whole  world  white  as  for  her  wedding-day. 


NOTES 

"  THE  Coming  of  the  Dove  "  (p.  17),  written  for  recitation, 
was  suggested  by  Dean  Alford's  "  Ballad  of  Glastonbury," 
written  in  1832. 

"  A  Song  of  Wales  "  (p.  24)  was  written  to  the  Welsh  air 
"  Y  March  a'r  Gwddw  Brith  (Y  Gadlys)." 

"  A  Soldier's  Song  "  (p.  44)  was  written  to  an  old  air  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  entitled  "  The  Buff  Coat  has  no  Fellow," 
the  original  words  of  which  have  not  survived.  It  has 
been  set  to  modern  music  by  Hermann  Lohr  and  published 
by  Chappell  &  Co. 

"  Catherine  Douglas  "  (p.  60)  was  written  for  a  collection 
of  "  Ballads  of  Brave  Women  "  (Stanley  Paul  &  Co.),  not 
in  any  sense  to  compete  with  Rossetti's  beautiful  ballad 
"  Kate  Barlass,"  but  to  chronicle  the  incident  in  a  form 
and  within  limits  perhaps  better  adapted  for  platform  use. 

"  Man  is  for  the  Woman  made  "  (p.  1 1 5)  is  a  re-rendering 
of  a  "  Rondelay  "  by  Pierre  Anthony  Motteux  (1660-1718) 
as  follows  : — 

Man  is  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man  : 

As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade. 

As  the  scabbard  for  the  blade, 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can, 

So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 
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As  the  sceptre  to  be  swayed, 
As  to  night  the  serenade, 
As  for  pudding  is  the  pan, 
As  to  cool  us  is  the  fan, 
So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife  or  maid, 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  staid, 
Be  she  well  or  ill  arrayed, 


So  man's  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man. 

"  The  Fairin'  "  (p.  127)  is  founded  on  an  old  song  "  My 
Jo  Janet,"  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  "  A 
City  Tale"  (p.  161)  is  founded  on  an  anecdote  quoted 
in  a  sermon  printed  in  The  Literary  Churchman  (1878-9), 
and  was  first  published  in  Kind  Words  (July  1879).  The 
similarity  of  the  leading  incident  to  that  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
poem  "  In  the  Children's  Hospital,"  published  some  years 
afterwards,  prompts  me  to  give  these  dates,  lest  I  should 
be  thought  to  have  attempted  imitation. 

"The  Pilot's  Quest"  (p.  185)  is  the  story  of  a  real 
incident  which  occurred  about  1878-9. 

For  the  rest,  most  of  the  longer  pieces  were  written  for 
recitation  and  most  of  the  shorter  pieces  for  music. 
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As  a  purveyor  of  thrilling  stories  for  boys,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  public.  In  this  volume  the  great  battles  of  the  world  are 
recounted  by  a  pen  that  never  for  a  moment  dips  into  dulness.  The  book 
also  contains  much  other  material  of  interest,  and  many  illustrations  showing 
methods  of  warfare,  types  of  warriors  and  weapons,  etc.,  etc.  "The  Sweep 
of  the  Sword  "  should  be  possessed  by  every  boy. 
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